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On the 1st of July, 1865, will be Published the first Volume of 


THE 
RECORD OF ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
Evitep sy Dr. ALBERT GUNTHER. 


THE object of the ‘ Record’ is to give, in an annual volume, reports op, 
and abstracts of, the various zoological publications which have appeare: 
in the preceding year, to acquaint zoologists with the progress of even 
branch of their science in all parts of the globe, and to form a repertor 
which will retain its value for the student of future years. The necessit 
of such a repertory is acknowledged by all working naturalists; it j 
proved by the success of a similar Journal on the Continent, which afte: 
thirty years’ existence still preserves its well-deserved popularity. Indeed 
only the knowledge that the language in which this is written renders the 


valuable information contained in it difficult of access to most zoologist 


would justify the Editor in offering the ‘ Record’ to them. He has beer 
encouraged in his undertaking by the unanimous opinion of all men o 
science in this country whom he has consulted upon the subject; and, 
having succeeded in obtaining the co-operation of men thorough 
acquainted with the several branches of Zoology and the literature 
relating to them, he would no longer defer the execution of a plan which 
he has had in contemplation for some years. The several departmenis 
of the work have been undertaken by the following authors :— 


ALBERT GUNTHER, M.D., F.Z.S. 
ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., F.LS. 


Reptilia ALBERT GUNTHER, M.D., F.Z5. 
Mollusca .........secesecsseseeseveeeee EDUARD VON MARTENS, M.D. 
Crustacea SPENCE BATE, F.RS. 
Arachnida W.S. DALLAS, F.L.S., 
W.S. DALLAS, F.L.S., M.E.S. 
Annelida and Rotifera.............. J. REAY GREENE, AB. 

T. SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D., F. RS. 


Echinodermata, Cwlenterata and 


This Volume, containing the Zoological Literature of 1864, wi! 
consist of about 600 pages, 8vo, and its price will not exceed 30s. 
All communications, papers, or memoirs should be addressed 


“‘ The Editor of the Zoological Record, care of Mr. Van Voorst, 1, Pater 
noster Row, London.” 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Notes on the Common Minah of India. By Major NORGATE. 


Linxecs calls this bird Airidotheses tristis; why he called it 
‘iristis” Lam ata loss to understand, for the bird is about one of the 
most lively in India, and sports a plumage of several colours—black, 
snull-colour, white, yellow, and the irides bright red with white dots ; 
cortainly snuff-colour predominates, but the colours I have mentioned 
can hardly be called “ tristis.” Well, this sad-coloured bird is most 
abundant all over India, both in the plains and, in the hot weather, at 
« considerable height up the lalls. It belongs to the Sturnide or 
starling family, and flies about in small family parties of six or seven 
to twenty or thirty, but most often of the two old birds and their 
young ones for the season; and when a large flock is seen it consists 
of four or five faunnlies united for the time being, either in quest of 
food or from being attracted by the screams of two birds fighting, for 
there are constant misunderstandings going on among themselves, and 
they are most pugnacious. When two of these birds have a fight it 
generally takes place on the ground, and they seize hold of one another 
with their claws, beating their opponent with their wings, and roll 
over and over, uttering the most piercing screams: this soon attracts 
the whole family, and the old birds try to separate them, if one may 
judge from the severe pecks that are administered to both belligerents. 
Sometimes the whole family are suddenly imbued with the spirit of 
fizhtine, and have a regular set to, often ending in one having its 
wine broken: during these little wars the noise the birds make is quite 
surprising and very disagreeable. 

The minah is a very sociable bird, and often selects the eaves of a 
verandah, a hole in a wall or a water-pipe for its nest; 1t will build in 
a room if it can get in and out easily ; sometimes it selects a chimney, 
and the noise the two birds make when employed on their nest, coming 
down the funnel of the chimney into the room, as it were through a 
speaking-trumpet, has a most curious eflect. The minah i size is 
about that of the common thrush, but from its habit of puffing out its 
leathers it sometimes looks twice that size. Its voice or note is very 
loud and powerful; at one time a deep croak, then a loud whistle. 
It is very laughable to see the way the bird makes these curious 
noises; it generally commences by two or three nods of the head, as 
if to inflate its throat, and then utters a series of croaks, grunts, thrills, 
vacied by a whistle and a scream, with a few ely psotiy. notes. 
Wheu it thes off the ground 
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scream, and when disturbed by a cat, snake or bird of prey, it sounds 
a warning note, very harsh and loud; this is often taken up by other 
minahs, so that the real cause of the noise may be a quarter of a 
mile off. 

Minahs attend cattle when feeding or when lying down, and dex- 
terously catch the flies which abound round the animal’s noses, or 
are whisked off by their tails. This bird is not an adept in building, 
for its nest is a very slovenly finished affair, placed on some ledge of 
an inside wall or in the aperture of a gutter-pipe, where the stupid bird 
will build its nest three or four times, lay its eggs, perhaps rear its 
young ones half-fledged, and four times have its nest washed down by 
the heavy rain before it gives up the situation as a bad one. The 
. nest is composed of dry grass, small sticks, old rags, pieces of paper 
and feathers, and from four to five eggs are laid of a dull pale blue: 


_ these are in size rather smaller than a thrush’s. The male bird takes’ 


his turn upon the eggs, to allow te female to feed, and when he 


attends upon the female always seems to have a good deal to tell her, . 


as a great amount of chattering goes on. The young birds are at first 
of a dusky brown, and accompany their parents for many days, on the 
ground or on short experimental flights from tree to tree; they are very 
importunate for their parents to feed them, even when they are quite 
big enough to take care of themselves, and I have often seen the 
female bird give her young ones a severe pecking to make them earn 
their own white ant or grasshopper. __ 

In the evening the minahs of a neighbourhood collect in some thick- 
leafed tree and make a great noise until it gets dark, when they all 
remain silent; sometimes, however, in the dead of the night some 
dyspeptic individual, waking up from its sleep, will give a squeak, and 
it will be responded to by all the others in the tree, once, perhaps twice, 
and allis still again. Minahs are very early risers, for they begin making 
a few enquiring notes before the gun fires of a morning; when the 
report comes they all fly out of their roosting-places with loud screams 
and whistling, some one way, some another. 

The food of the minah is worms, grubs, grasshoppers and other 
insects found in grass, varied by a little fruit; they eat bread, rind of 
cheese, boiled rice and raw meat, but I have never seen them eat dry 
grain of any kind. During the rains the minah catches the white ant 
in the air when these insects emerge from the ground, which they do 
then in tens of thousands: the bird is not very graceful in its flight 
after them, nor can it fly very quick, but nevertheless succeeds in 
catching a great many. I have been informed the minah will build 4 
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nest in a tree, but this must be when the bird is a long way off any 
human habitation, as it never does so if there is any other place at 
hand. I have frequently seen the minah at work in a crow’s or kite’s 
nest, but this was not putting sticks there, it was taking them away. 

The minah is met with strutting about in pairs, far away in the 
jungle, forty miles off any house or hut, but even then it allows you to 
approach within five yards. | 

1 must say I like the minah; he is a jolly, noisy, chattering sort of 
fellow, never seems to lose his spirits on the dullest of rainy days or 
the hottest of evenings, and sometimes he rewards one with some really 
very rich notes, just to show what he could do if he had not studied 
thorough bass so much.’ He does no harm, and places much con- 
fidence in man; it is a great shame to shoot him, for after all he is 
not very good eating: the only time he is the least offensive is when 
he fills up your fire-place with two or three basket-loads of small sticks, 
which have fallen down the chimney in his clumsy attempts at building 
his nest, and this small fault of his is easily remedied by nailing 
perforated tin plates over the smoke-vents. 

Although the minah has his own domestic quarrels, he lives very 
peaceably with other birds; crows, starlings, pied minahs and the 
large black flycatcher often join his family parties when hunting in the 
grass for insects, without any misunderstanding taking place. 


T. P. NorGarte. 
Sealkote, Punjaub, India, March 13, 1865. | | 


Ornithological Notes from Shetland. By H. L. Saxsy, M.D. 
(Continued from page 9572). 


Marcu, 1865. 


Sky Lark.—Sky larks have been unusually scarce during the winter, 
but large numbers began to return early this month; they are now 
extremely abundant. Their song commenced on the 7th, a cold rainy 
day with N.W. wind, and it has since been constantly heard. 

Common Bunting.—Common buntings also reappeared early in the 
month, joining with those flocks which had remained here throughout 
the winter. With the exception of the few which remain to breed, 


they will probably continue in this neighbourhood for at least another 
month, 
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Lapwing.-—Between the 8rd and the 17th considerable numbers of 
Japwings arrived at intervals, and at once proceeded to their breeding 
stations, but as yet there is no appearance of nests. 

Herring Gull.—Herring gulls are returning to the cliffs in which 
they breed, and, as is always the case in the pairing season, they now 
soar to a vast height and utter loud cries. At this time also, large 
flocks are to be seen closely following the plough, and while thus 
engaged they seem to be quite fearless, although at other times they 
are rather shy. ‘They are also fond of visiting newly-sown fields, 
where they consume a very large quantity of grain; nevertheless, they 
are seldom molested while thus employed, the service which they 
render by destroying grubs and worms being considered cheaply pur- 
chased at the cost of such of the seed as is left uncovered by the soil. 
It is said that in consequence of this habit the stomach becomes 
unusually thickened in spring; this may be true, but among most of 
the sea-birds which | have examined I have observed great irregularity 
in this respect, In the herring gull especially the coats of the stomach 
have been as much thickened in autumn as in spring, and again in the 
latter season they have been unusually thin. In spring and summer 
these birds often come inland; long before sunrise I have seen the 
lawn at Halligarth whitened with their numbers, and from the 
examination of individuals shot in like situations I am inclined to 
believe that they visit them for the sake of feeding upon the small 
gray slugs which abound before the dew leaves the grass. About noon, 
after a hard morning’s work in the fields, flocks of herring gulls visit 
the fresh-water lochs, where they will remain for hours dipping and 
trimming their-plumage. 

Guillemot and Kittiwake——The number of guillemots and kitti- 
wakes is steadily increasing, and, although they will not lay for some 
weeks yet, they began to return to the rocks about the 17th. 

Puffins.—Puffins are returning to their breeding-places in the. 
usual numbers. For some weeks after their arrival upon the coast 
none are to be seen in the cliffs, but about the middle of March they 
regularly visit their burrows a little before sunset, remaining there until 
early next morning. During the day they are only to be observed 
either upon the water or flying a little above the surface, and then it is 
very difficult to get near them, for upon arriving here they are very 


wild, and almost the only sure method of obtaining a shot is by waiting 


under the cliffs in the evening or about a couple of hours before 
sunrise. 


Redthroated Diver.—On the 8th a redthroated diver was caught by 
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hand in a deep burn, to which it had doubtless wandered in quest of 
trout. It was a male, apparently a young one, and there was no 
appearance of red upon the throat. In swimming beneath the surface 
this species makes use of the wings as well as the feet. 

Raven.—Ravens were first observed at their nests on the I 1th. 

Rock Pipit and Wren.—Rock pipits and wrens were first heard 
singing on the 12th. The song of the former, although short, is very 
pleasing, and, like the tree pipit, this bird sings while descending 
towards the ground, the tail being spread and the wings gently 
quivered during the performance. Frequently, but not invariably, 
singing commences during the previous ascent. 

Ringed Plover.—OQn the 13th the flocks of ringed plovers which 
frequented the shore during the winter began to disperse, and small 
parties returned to their breeding-grounds. They are now very 
familiar, often being met with near houses, and occasionally venturing 
even beneath the very windows. ‘Their usual note is now, in a great 
measure, exchanged for a variety of others, which are chiefly uttered 
during flight. At all times of the year they feed much at night, and 
although they are then easily approached it is difficult to steal upon 
them unobserved, for they are always upon the alert, and their cry of 
suspicion may be heard when the intruder is yet at a considerable 
distance. At night, when walking close to the edge of the sea, in 
order to avoid the snow upon the shore, I have often found myself able 
to approach, nearly within arm’s reach of a flock of ringed plovers, 
although they have evidently been aware of my presence in their 
neighbourhood for some time previously. 

Oystercatcher.—1 have elsewhere (Zool. 9091) noticed the regularity 
with which the oystercatcher arrives in these parts. On the 14th I saw 
the first of the season at Bluemull Sound, between the islands of Yell 
and Unst, but none appeared at Baltasound before the 18th, the very 
day upon which they arrived in that locality last year. When they 
first visit us they exert themselves but little, and are so regardless of 
danger that they may be easily shot; but the very opposite is the case 
as soon as they lave recovered from the fatigue of their journey, and 
they remain very wild until the breeding season has fairly set in, when 
their boldness is almost unequalled even by that of the lapwing. The 
oystercatcher will take to the water and swim with ease when wounded, 
and not unfrequently it eludes pursuit by diving, an act which I have 
repeatedly witnessed. In these islands its food mainly consists of 
limpets and mussels, together with many species of small univalves, 
which are obtained at almost all states of the tide; but, so far as I can 
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ascertain, it never feeds upon the oyster, even in those situations where _ 
the latter abounds. It is not easy to imagine how the limpets are 
procured, although it is possible that experience may have taught the 
bird to strike them from the rock suddenly and without previously - 
alarming them, and it is not at all unlikely that they are also picked 
up while feeding in shallow water before they have time to retreat 
within the shell. By way of experiment, I have easily detached 
limpets from the rocks by means of the bill of a recently-killed oyster- 
catcher; but this can only be done by means of a sudden blow, other. 
wise the shell will be closed down so firmly as to defy all further 
effort. ‘The common song thrush, as is well known, often betrays its 
feeding-place by allowing the shells of snails upon which it feeds to 
accumulate in one particular spot, and the oystercatcher has the same 
habit. On capturing a limpet it does not at once devour it, but 
carries it to a suitable place, such as a flat rock or a grassy ledge, 
where the operation of unshelling it is easier than it would be upon 
the slippery sea-weed. ‘These collections of shells used to puzzle me 
greatly before their cause was ascertained, for they are often met with 
some hundred yards inland. Those birds which I sometimes see in 
confinement always place the limpet with the shell downwards, and 
then, running the bill round the inner margin with a peculiar tremu- 
lous motion, detach the animal as rapidly, and far more neatly than 
I can do it with a knife. I have never seen them use the foot to 
assist in the operation. 

Goldeneye and Tufted Duck.—Goldeneyes and tufted ducks became 
more numerous about the middle of the month. The latter species 
seems to be less partial to sea-water than the former. 

Longtailed Duck.—Many longtailed ducks are now returning from 
the south, remaining here for a few days upon their way. Upon these 
occasions they seem to prefer the lochs to the sea. 

Merlin.—The number of merlins is perceptibly increasing. On the 
15th I obtained a beautiful female specimen. When first seen it was 
sitting upon a stone devouring a snow bunting, and although it was 
driven up several times before a shot could be obtained, it never flew 
further than a couple of hundred yards at a time. 

Snipe.—lI first heard the drumming of snipe on the evening of the 
17th, about an hour after sunset. 

Great Blackbacked Gull.—Great blackbacked gulls have now 
perfected their spring moult, and now the bill and eyelids are much 
more brilliantly coloured than they were during the winter. This 
species has been more than usually abundant this season. As a rule 
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it keeps apart from other birds, except when attracted by unusual 
abundance of food, and it is always so wary that it is not often shot. 
Black Guillemot.—Black guillemots are still to be met with, with as 
much white in their plumage as I have observed at any time in winter ; 
but there is good reason to believe that all in this state are birds of 
‘the previous year. The black ones, however, are now by far the most 
numerous, but they are so unaccountably shy that it is a difficult 
matter to procure specimens, although in summer they scarcely take 


the trouble to move out of the way of a boat. They are now more — 


especially wild in calm weather, but I have always observed that they 


are less willing to take wing during a strong breeze. They prefer 
rising head to wind. 


Eider Duck.—The flocks of eider ducks having almost entirely 
‘dispersed, scattered pairs are now to be met with upon most parts of 
the coast. 

Great Northern Diver.—The food of this bird having been every- 
where abundant this winter, the number of individuals observed here 


has been very small, the greater proportion of them having been — 


scattered over the whole coast. Of late there has been a very marked 
increase in their numbers. . 

Snow Buntings.—Snow buntings are returning northwards, and 
flocks of them are to be met with almost everywhere. 

Glaucous Gull.—Glaucous gulls are revisiting us in small parties 
on their way northwards. These are nearly all old birds, the young 
ones which remained here all the winter having almost entirely 
disappeared. 


Henry L. Saxby. 
Baltasound, Shetland, March 31, 1865, 


Ornithological Notes from Beverley, East Yorkshire. 
By W. W. Boutton, Esq. 


(Continued from page 9477). 


Goldeneye and Great Blackbacked Gull.—Dr. Saxby (Zool. 9486) 
gives an interesting account of an attack by great blackbacked gulls 
upon a wounded goldeneye. On the 27th of February Mr. Joseph 
Owen, of Beverley, was shooting wild fowl for me at Spurn: he there 
saw a very large gull (most probably one of this species from its un- 
usual size) stoop at a duck that was swimming alone, and at the time 
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within gunshot of him. The gull continued a most determined attack, 
from which the duck sought to escape by diving, until Owen fired and 
killed the duck, which proved to be a very beautiful old female 
widgeon. He brought the duck to me, and with the exception of 
wounds produced by his own shot, there was no evidence of any pre- 
viously sustained injury. The duck was in fine condition, and I have 
no doubt was perfectly uninjured when attacked by the gull. Although 
evidence abundantly proves the preference of the great blackbacked 
gull for carrion, I have little doubt that when pressed by hunger or 
tempted by opportunity, he will not reject a living prey. 

Gray Phalarope.—I1 inadvertently omitted from my last notes a 
notice of the occurrence of this bird at Filey. On the 22nd of 
February Mr. D. Brown, of Filey, sent me, in the flesh, a very fine 
female specimen of the gray phalarope. It was in full winter plumage, 
and had been shot on the coast of Filey a day or two before. | 

Ring Ouzel nesting near Beverley.—The nesting time of many of 
our British birds is fast approaching, and this reminds me of an 
unusual circumstance that came under my own observation last year. 
A nest of the ring ouzel was found in a bank, concealed by coarse 
herbage, within five miles of Beverley, by Master John Hewitson, son 
of Mr. H. Hewitson, of Beverley: he saw the parent bird, which, 
flying from the nest, revealed its place of concealment. The nest con- 
tained four eggs; these he brought home, having unfortunately thrown 
the nest away: I have one of them in my possession, and it is without 
doubt the nest of the ring ouzel. Moreover, the boy is unusually 
observant, and if I had not seen the egg, I should have easily recog- 
nized the species from his lucid and simple description of the parent 
bird. The locality of the nest is evidence in favour of its belonging 
to the ring ouzel, although I may add that last year I saw no less than 
than three blackbirds’ nests built on the ground ; two were in banks, 
concealed behind tufts of grass, and the other was on the level ground 
near to a larch-tree root and partly concealed amongst the long grass: 
in one of these instances I saw the female bird on the eggs and set 
her off the nest, and in another I saw the eggs. I never knew the 
ring ouzel breed in this neighbourhood before; indeed we look upon 
it as of rare occurrence, seldom more than two or three specimens 
being observed each year, and then usually late in the autumn or early 
winter. [ have not met with a specimen of the ring ouzel near 
Beverley after the fieldfares have left our neighbourhood. 

Pairing and Nesting of our Common Birds.—During the first and 
second weeks of March, in spite of the almost unparalelled severity of 
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this long cold spring, I observed constant evidences of the approaching 
breeding season amongst several species of our hardy native birds. 
Thus the rooks with noisy clamour greeted the few straggling rays of 
sushine that reminded them how soon their busiest days would come, 
and by the middle of the mouth our rookeries were well filled with 
nests. I disturbed many pairs of partridges, too, that seemed only 
wailing for the leafy hedgerows and grassy banks to hide away their 
cherished offspring. Hedge accentors chased each other from twig to 
twig, and along the bottoms of the naked fences. Yellowhammers 
and blackbirds, too, might be seen in pairs; and the lapwings or green 
plovers had returned to the dry fallows and stubbles in search of their 
future nesting-places. On the 22nd of March I saw a nest of the 
missel thrush, nearly completed, on the fork of a sycamore branch; a 
gamekeeper patient of mine had seen the birds building, and called my 
altention to the nest. | 

Golden Plover.—These birds usually leave us before the breeding 
season, although in the winter time hundreds of them may be seen, 
mingled with the lapwings, on chosen feeding-grounds. I have ob- 
served that these birds appear to select two or three fields, generally 
of young wheat, on which they feed in preference to others; and here 
they may be seen almost any day during the period of their sojourn in 
this neighbourhood. Several years ago a Mr. Bell, of Beverley, shot 
a fine old male of this species, with the perfectly black breast of the 
breeding or nuptial plumage, in the midst of the breeding season, on 
one of our common pastures close to the town of Beverley: it was 
with another, probably a female, and I have no doubt’they were 
nesting with us: this bird is now in my collection. On the 9th of 
March, Mr. F. Boyes, of Beverley, shot an adult male of the golden 
plover on Swine Moor, the pasture or common where my own speci- 
men was shot: this bird was changing its winter for its summer dress ; 
it was in company with several others: the remainder have not been 
seen since that I know of, and are the last that have visited the 
immediate neighbourhood of Beverley. 

Great Crested Grebe.-—On the 10th of March I received, in the 
flesh, three splendid mature specimens of this fine grebe, a male and 
two females, the latter containing ova in a very forward stage of 
development. These birds had been shot on a private water within a 


| few miles of Beverley, and are the first I have had in the flesh, 


although I had previously in my collection an immature specimen, 
shot a few years ago on the River Hull. 
‘VOL. XXIII. ‘QE 
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Nesting of Starlings and Ring Doves.—During the two last weeks 
of March the eccentric but pleasing ditties of the starling, breathing of 
spring, and sunshine, and flowers, might be often heard down many a 
chimney and from many a roof, as the light of early morning revealed 
his mate, and reminded him of brighter days now near at hand, dedi- 
cated to the busy duties of domestic life. Many of these birds have 
paired, and evidently selected their future nesting-places; but flocks 
of starlings may still be seen whirling in their circling flight, or intent 
and active in their search for insect food, on the fields of grass but 
recently dressed as future meadow land. The sweet and plaintive 
voice of the ring dove may also be heard by the early riser, almost 
daily, as at break of day he serenades his mate on the lofty elms or 
amid the shades of the larch plantations, which have afforded him a 
fitting home and nesting-place in former years. 

Stock Dove.—This British dove but rarely visits the neighbourhood 
of Beverley, preferring the more densely wooded counties or localities, 
more suitable to its habits and requirements than our richly cultivated 
agricultural district, which, generally speaking, is but sparingly 
wooded. During the past winter a flock of these birds has been 
observed frequenting the low-lying country about Arram, a village 
close to the River Hull, and about four miles from Bev erley. On the 
15th of March Mr. Holmes, jun., farmer, of Arram, shot a beautiful 
old male of this species, and kindly brought it to me for my-collection; 
he told me that when he shot the bird it was in company with another, 
probably the female, but the flock he had so often seen during the 
winter months had gone. 

Wild Geese.—On the 16th of March, about twelve o’clock at noon, 
a flock of about sixty wild geese passed over my garden situated in 
the heart of the town of Beverley. They were flying in a north- 
westerly direction, and at no great altitude, for I was readily able to 
estimate their numbers by counting. These are the only wild geese 
I have seen or heard of since my report of the pink-footed geese, in 
my last communication. : 

Ringed or Bridled Guillemot.—On the 18th of March Mr. T. Jones, 
of Bridlington Quay, sent me a fine specimen of this guillemot in the 
winter plumage. It was shot on the coast near Bridlington two days 
previously. Mr. Jones had unfortunately skinned the bird, so that 
I could not determine the sex. This is the only instance I have met 
with of the ringed guillemot in winter plumage. 

Pintail Duck.—This elegant duck is rarely shot on the River Hull. 
A fine mature female was shot on that river by Mr. Holmes, jun., of 
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Arram, on the 18th of March; I purchased it in the flesh for my 
collection. The pintail frequently finds its way into the Hull Market 
with other ducks shot by the punt men on the Humber; but the 
specimen I have recorded is the only pintail I have seen that had 
been shot on our own river, the Hull. | 

Slonechat.-—l have never met with the stonechat in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Beverley until the present month. On the 25th of 
March an old male of this species was shot on Swine Moor, one of 
our common pastures, by Mr. Bell, jun., of Beverley. I secured it, in 
the flesh, for my collection. When shot it was alone, and no other of 
the Same species has since been seen. I once saw a specimen that 
had been shot near Cottingham, about five miles from Beverley ; itis | 
in the possession of, and was shot by, Mr. P. Martin, gamekeeper, of 
that place. 

Rock Dove.—This undoubted originator of the now almost number- 
less varieties of domestic pigeon breeds on the more lofty and rocky 
portions of our eastern coast. In the winter months flocks of these 
birds come inland searching for food, and from the widely distant 
poiuts where they may be seen throughout East Yorkshire at this in-. 
clenent season of the year, I conclude they traverse great distances to 
their feeding-grounds, like their congener, the passenger pigeon of 
America. In the “ carrs” of this portion of the East Riding flocks of 
the rock dove may frequently be seen at times feeding along with 
wanderers from the neighbouring cotes, and I am informed occasionally 
returning with the domestic birds to their more genial abodes. A cross 
between the wild rock dove and common domestic pigeon is often 
met with as the consequence of this intermingling of the races. These 
birds are fertile inder se, are smaller than the domestic birds, are very 
hardy, and are endowed with wonderful powers of flight. They are 
much sought after for trapping at pigeon-matches, as they afford better 
sport in consequence of their greater agility on the wing. I obtained 
an old male rock dove the other day that had been shot by Mr. Grant, 
of Arram, together with another of the same species, in the “ carrs” of 
Arram, near Beverley. I understand that they have been unusually 
abundant during this long and severe winter. 

Gray Wagtail.—This species, known here as the “ winter wagtail,” 
may be seen, almost any bright winter’s day, gracefully flitting or 


Tunning along the river’s brink, or the margin of one of those numerous 


drains and streams that intersect our pastures or fringe our lanes with 
their silvery thread. But with the advent of spring they leave us for 
more favoured breeding haunts. I was surprised to see at Mr. Richard 
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Richardson's, my birdstuffer, on the 28th of March, a most beautiful 
male of this species with the full black “cravat” of the breeding 
plumage: it had been shot on the same day by Mr. F. Boyes, of 
Beverley, on Swine Moor. The day after, a female was shot by the 
same gentleman on the same pasture, so that I concluded the two birds 
had been a pair, which, had they escaped their untimely end, might. 
have remained to breed on the pasture where they were shot. 

Hen killing Mice.— Mr. J. UH, Gurney (Zool. 9539) relates an 
anecdote of a hen killing mice. 1 believe that many poultry fanciers 
and breeders will bear me out when I say that it is not unusual for 
some breeds of poultry to evince this predilection. Several years ago 
I used to breed fancy poultry on a rather extensive scale, and I have 
more than once seen birds of the Shanghae or Cochin China breed 
both catch and swallow mice. I have never seen a fowl lie in ambush 
with the deliberate object of surprising the mouse, but I bave seen a 
hen rush at, seize and devour a mouse as it ran across the pouliry- 
yard. 


W. W. LBouttTon. 
Beverley, April 6, 1865. | | 


Erratum. — In my “ Ornithological Notes” (Zool. 9491), for Walton Abbey, 
read Watton Abbey. 


Ornithological Notes from Manchester. 
By C. W. Devis, Esq. | 


A FEW noticeable birds appeared in our markets during the earlier 
part of March, but on the whole the month has not satisfied our 
ornithological appetite. 

Great Northern Diver.—The great northern diver was represented 
on the 4th of March, by a young female adult, in bone and plumage, 
but with a virgin ovary: she is a fine bird, weighing 6 tbs. 12 0z., and 
measuring 35 inches from beak to tail, and 44 inches in expanse of 
wing. Can any explanation be offered of the fact that almost all these 
stragglers are of this age and sex? Fish piled on fish in the bird's 
gullet testified to its voracity. Within a length of 16 inches were, 
first, a gurnard as large as an average herring, below this another of 
like size, then another 6 inches long occupying the proventriculus and 
part of the stomach, which was filled by the bones and débris of still 
another similar fish undergoing comminution. Whatever the grebes 
may do, their cousin-german the diver certainly dues not eject is 
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bone refuse in pellets; bones pass through the whole intestinal canal 
and into the ceecal sacs preparatory to ejection downwards. The 
siernum of this diver affords an interesting example of structural 
adaptation ; its floor is extended backwards into a broad median lobe, 
which forms a comfortable, and indeed necessary, support for the 
strong heavy gizzard and its load of fish. As an instance of the per- 
sistence of apparently delicate animal tissue, I noted the occurrence, in 
the cloaca, of a fish’s eye-lens, which had passed through digestive 
operations unscathed, and was fresh and bright as if just from the ball, 
while strong bones had been ground and dissolved to pulp. Two of 
the fish within the gullet afforded me from their stomachs good 
specimens of Lacuna vincta and Acera bullata. 

— Goldeneye.—A single male specimen of this duck offered itself on 
the 6th of March. ‘The species makes but angel’s visits to us. This 
bird’s last bill of fare is somewhat curious; nine young eels, forty-eight 
Lymneza peregra, three L. stagnalis, six caddis-worms of four species, 
an entrée of fresh-water shrimps with “ fixins” of earthworms, larve of 
gnat, larve of dragon-fly and grit—all marsh food. 

Gunnet.—For three weeks we have been inundated with these 
birds, and grown quite accustomed to see the stalls festooned with 
their long wings and necks by scores. In former years they have been 
comparatively few in number and proportionally high in price. Will 
those correspondents of the ‘ Zoologist” who have opportunities 
of observing the living bird tell us something of its modes of life? 
That it is a bird of strong, rapid and sustained flight is patent in the 
structure of the wing; that it strikes its prey from above, like the gull, 
is inferable from the tremendous power of the neck, and that it can 
also follow its victims beneath the surface appears to me not only from 
its wing-like foot, but from the great size and muscularity of its tail; 
but there are other points of structure whose relations are not so 
readily traced. What, for example, is the office of the pectinated 
middle claw in this and other birds? 

Willow Ptarmigan.— Abundant of late, but almost all shamefully 
mutilated by the removal of both wings. Truly the feminine greed of 
‘decoration has much to answer for to the ornithologist. The black 
line from eye to beak is usually given as distinguishing the male from 
the female: I have found the indication reversed. 


CHARLES W. DeEvis. 
Manchester, April 8, 1865. 
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Ornithological Notes from Lincolnshire. By JouN CorDEAUX, Esq. 


(Continued from page 9574). 


APRIL, 1865. 


Pied and White Wagtails.—1 observed during the last week in 
March two or three pairs of white wagtails in this neighbourhood. At 
this season of the year it is not difficult to distinguish them at once 
from Motacilla Yarrellii, both by their light gray mantle, which con- 
trasts strongly with the much darker shades on the head and tail, 
while in M. Yarrellii the whole of the upper part was one uniform dark 
colour; also by the white patch ca the side of the head and neck, 
which in M. alba is much larger, and runs quite down to the wing 
without any intervening colour. In the autumn it is very difficult to 
distinguish between the young broods, both having the light upper 
gray parts. Several pairs of pied wagtails remain in this neighbour- 
hood during the winter; they may generally be seen feeding in the 
turnip fields, about the sheep-troughs, and always in close propinquity 
to the flock. This bird is by far the most frequently met with of the 
two species in this parish: M. alba is not, however, uncommon during 
the spring and summer. We had a very large increase to the number 
of the pied wagtails on or about the 7th of April, on which day I saw 
no less than thirty pairs of these pretty graceful birds during a short 
morning’s drive. 

Wheatear.—On the 8th of April, a warm and fine day, wind S. and 
S.W., considerable numbers of wheatears arrived in our marsh district, 
their first appearance in the neighbourhood this spring. On this day 
they might be seen everywhere, in pairs, about the dry banks and 
drain sides, also on the Humber embankment. The next day, and 
for ten days afterwards, although I daily traversed nearly the same 
ground, I did not see a single bird: they had all left us. [I observed 
two or three pairs during the last week in the month searching 
amongst the mass of drift-wood and sea-weed on the coast. Very few 
out of the many which arrive in the spring remain in the neighbour: 
hood for breeding purposes, and 1 have never been able to discover 
their nest in the marsh district. 

Widgeon.—April 1. Widgeon still linger in the neighbourhood. 
I observed a large flock on the Humber on the Ist of this month, but 
have not seen any since this date. 

Scaup Duck.—A few scaup ducks still remain on the Humber, 
apparently old meles. My last notes of them are—April 7th, three; 
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and on the llth, two; all males. In both cases the birds were 
sleeping on the water and floating down with the tide, their heads 
buried under the left wing, and their broadsides swung round to the 
current, and thus they drifted along with all the appareut inaction of 
dead birds. 

Dunlin.—April 4th, 4 P.M. Immense flocks of dunlins on the mud 
flats, one flock alone numbering many thousands; as yet they show 
very slight traces of the black summer feathers on the breast. Since 
this date, and up to the end of the month, they have almost entirely 
disappeared from the district, only a small flock or so remaining on 
the Humber flats. A bird I examined, shot on the 18th of April, 
had partly acquired the summer garb, the tips only of the feathers on 
the breast having become changed to black, giving the bird a mottled 
appearance. 

Gray Plover. —April 7. A decided increase in the number of gray 
plovers; but few, however, compared with the number we may expect 
later in the season. Their usual time of arrival in their passage north- 
ward, during the spring migration, is about the first week in May, and 
they will not leave us again before the end of the month. A small 
flock, on the 22nd of April, contained some birds which had nearly 
acquired the full summer dress. 

Golden Plover.—April 10. A considerable flock of golden plovers 
in the marshes, an unusually late period for them to remain. I saw 
two of these birds on some wheat-land on the 18th: they had acquired 
their full summer dress. 

Fieldfare.—April 14th and 29th. Observed flocks of fieldfares in 
the low meadow-grounds bordering our stream. I have for some years, 
in April, and as late as the first and second weeks in May, seen large 
flocks of fieldfares on the east coast, generally on the low grounds 
near the streams, apparently recruiting themselves before their final 
departure. 

Hooded Crow.—April 18. A few still linger about the mud flats and 
banks, also in the newly-sown corn-fields. 

Whimbrel.—April 5. A small flock of whimbrels on the flats, their 
first spring appearance. It was not, however, till the 27th that I saw 
avy considerable quantity: on this day I counted forty feeding in 
their favourite haunt, the grass marshes near the Humber. 


LATE APPEARANCE OF SUMMER MIGRANTS. 


Swallows.—Swallows are unusually late in showing themselves. 
I saw them for the first time on the 14th of April, on which day ten 
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chimney swallows made their appearance, and might be seen busily 
hawking under the far-spreading branches of some old willow trees, 
which overshadow the stream. Last year I saw two chimney swallows 
and two martins on the 9th of April, and in the same place under the 
willows. 

Sand Martin.—Considerable numbers appeared about the stream 
during the second week in April. 

Cuckoo.—April 18th. 

Middle Willow Wren and Lesser Whitethroat.—April 19th. 


JoHN CoRDEAUX, 
Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, 


May 2, 1865. 


Ornithological Notes from West Sussex. 
By W. JEFFERY, jun., Esq. 


(Continued from page 9582.) 


APRIL, 1865. 


THE greater part of our summer visitants have now arrived. The 
severe weather, which kept back some of the first comers, baving given ; 
place to quite summer weather early in the present month, the 
remainder of the immigrants have arrived at about the usual dates, as 
will be seen by the following list :— 

April 3. Wheatear. A pair seen. 

4, 4. Willow Warbler. Several seen and heard. 
» 9 Sand Martin and Swallow. Several of the former and a 
few of the latter seen. 

April 7. Chiffchaff. One seen and heard. 

4, 13. Ray’s Wagtail. One seen and heard. 

» 14. Whitethroat. One seen. 

» » Nightingale. Seen and heard. 

» » Cuckoo. Heard. 

» 15. Sedge Warbler. One seen and heard. 
» 16. Grasshopper Warbler. One heard. 

» »  Blackcap. A pair seen. 

» » Lree Pipit. Seen and heard. 

» 20. House Martin. Several seen. 

» 21. Lesser Whitethroat. Heard. 

», 22. Wood Warbler. Two seen and heard. 
» », Common Sandpiper. One seen. 
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Wryneck, Redstart and Whinchat.—The wryneck I first heard on 
the 22nd of April, but I heard of it about a week before. The red- 
start has made no stay with us this year; the only one that I have 
seen was a male on the downs on the 22nd. The whinchat also 
appears to have reached the downs (where it breeds) without stopping 
in the lowlands, as it sometimes does for a few days. On the 22nd 
I saw several of these birds on the downs. 

Willow Warbler.—Very numerous and in full song on the 9th of 
April. 

Whitethroat.—Almost every hedge was full of these birds on the 
15th and 16th of April, after which they seem to have dispersed. 

Sedge Warhler.—Not plentiful until the 18th of Apiil. 

Blackcap.—Yarrell says the males of this species arrive before the 
females; I have always fancied that this bird comes in pairs, as I have 
alinost invariably seen male and female together. I observed a pair 
on the 16th of April, being the first day I saw this species this year; 
the male singing and the female silting just by. 

Rays Wagtail.—From the 13th of April to the end of the month 
Thave occasionally seen, and oftener heard, these birds passing over, 
generally in a northerly direction ; not in large numbers, however, and 
ofien singly. 1 cannot ascertain that- these birds breed in Sussex, but 
they usually visit us in the spring and autumn, and while here in the 
spring may frequently be seen running about round the legs of cattle 
or following the plough in search of food; at this season they are very 
shy, often rising just as you get within gunshot of them, if not before, 
and not settling again until fairly out of sight. They do not, while 
they are here, frequent water-courses, as the gray and pied species do. 
Captain Hadfield (Zool. 9500) notes that the gray wagtail is more 
arboreal than the rest; my own observations tend to corroborate this, 
and I think that it is also more aquatic than the others, being rarely 
found but at the edge of a pond or water-course. 

Green Sandpiper.—Scarce through the winter; one heard on the 
16th of April. 

Hoopoe.—A fine specimen of this curious bird was shot on a piece 
of low ground adjoining Pagham Harbour, on the 18th of April, and is 
now in my collection. The stomach contained the remains of about 
thirty grubs nearly one inch and a half long; one or two of them that 
were least decomposed were nearly white, with dark spots on the 
sides; I think they were the larve of the cockchaffer, but am not 
certain. The flesh of this bird, even when fresh, has a strong dis- 
agreeable smell. Two other hoopoes have been killed in the neigh- 
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bourhood, but less rich in colour and scarcely so large as the above 
specimen. 

Harrier.—Two birds, supposed to have been harriers, were seen 
sailing northward over the downs on the 22nd of April. They were 
very high in the air, and appeared to be light coloured, excepting the 
primaries, which were dark; they did not once flap their wings while 
in sight. 

Tawny Owl.—Took a young bird of this species on the 23rd of 
April. There were either one or two others in the nest, but being a 
very difficult place to get at I did not take the trouble to ascertain 
which, not wanting more than one. The nest was in a hollow yew 
tree. 

Water Rail.—One seen on the 25th of April. 

Whimbrel.—This bird, here called “ titterel,” was heard at night on 
the 25th of April. 


W. JEFFERY, JUN. 
Rathain, Chichester, May 6, 1865. 


Ornithological Notes Jrom the Isle of Wight. 
By Capt. Henry Haprievp. 


(Continued from p. 9500.) 


FEBRUARY, 1865. 


Kittiwake.—On the 17th of February a small flock was seen flying 
against a head-wind, some of them young birds, with the black band 
on the tail. 

Redwing.— Very few have been observed: some winters hundreds 
are to be met with on the sea-cliffs and shore, but I did not find one 
on the 17th of February between Ventnor and Bonchurch, though the 
ground was well nigh covered with snow; but thrushes had collected 
in considerable numbers to feed on the snails concealed among the 
stones and rank herbage on the less precipitous face of the cliffs, 
thongh I have never seen blackbirds on the shore, even in the severest 
weather: I have noticed many other species, including the stonechat, 
feeding among the decayed sea-weed. [Captain Hadfield’s observa: 
tions on the pancity of redwings in the Isle of Wight is quite opposed 
to information I have received from Mr. Bond; see also Mr. Rogers’ 
remarks (Zool. 9582).—L.. N. ] 


Raven.—A pair seen on the 17th of Fepepety : only single birds 
observed up to this date. 


| 
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Redbacked Shrike.—On the northern slope, and towards the foot of 
the Down, I observed, on the 25th of February, a bird on the wing, 
whose peculiar undulating flight attracted my attention; having 
alighted on one of the topmost twigs of an apple tree, I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it through a glass, but for a few seconds only. 
That it was a female of this species there can be little reason to 
doubt, though early in its arrival. 

Blackbird.—Though the weather of late has been unusually severe, 
I observed, on the 25th of February, that this species had paired, 
having early that morning watched a couple. When first seen, the 
female bird, with ruffled plumage, was basking on a sunny bank, while 
the male briskly perambulated the grass-plot, digging his bill into 
many a tuft of grass ere dragging forth a worm, which he was not 
destined to swallow, for the female, as quick as thought, darted down 
and snatched it from him, leaving her henpecked mate to continue his 
search. 

Wood Pigeon.—Two were observed on the 28th of February, 
evidently paired, in a clump of fir-trees. 
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Partridge.—On the Ist of March first observed to be paired; also 
the magpie. 

Kestrel.—A pair seen, on the Ist of March, about the cliffs near 
St. Lawrence, where I have known them breed for some years. 
Though on the look ont none had previously been observed. An 
altempt was once made to get at the nest, but the cord proved too 
slight to bear the weight of a person suspended over a jutting rock. 
I should not consider a man a coward for declining to stand on the 


edge of a precipice (see Zool. 9478), having known some brave men © 


who could not; and it is truly a nervous thing to see another do it. 
For instance, when rifle shooting on the northern coast of Devon, 
I went to Baggy Point, accompanied by a youth from the village of 
Croyde: a gull or two had been shot on the wing, and a cormorant 
knocked off a rock at sea, when I observed another perched on a ledge 
of the cliff beneath, which being likewise killed fell to the shore, 
whereon my companion, without a moment's hesitation, began to 
descend the shelving but almost perpendicular face of the cliff, where 
a goat could hardly have found a footing, and he had neither rope nor 
staff. Much alarmed for his safety, he was begged and entreated to 
return, which he reluctantly did. I do not know the height of these 
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cliffs, but I took a shot or two at a gull on the beach without its being 
disturbed by the report. | 

Sparrowhawk.—Observed on the 4th of March another of these 
hawks in pursuit of a small bird. As to the idea of the young of this 
species being removed from the nest by the. parent bird (Zool. 9466), 
I think it more likely that the male, enraged at the loss of his mate 
and some of the young, should have thrown out or destroyed the rest; 
but it is sll more probable, the nest having been twice invaded, once 
robbed, and the old bird shot, that some man or boy was attracted by 
it, and then what more likely than the carrying off of the rest of 
the progeny? Besides, to what “place of safety” could such tender 
nestlings be removed ? 

Longtailed Titmouse.—On the 8th of March a flock, numbering 
some eighteen or twenty of these diminutive birds, was observed. 
Their flight is peculiar, for unlike most other species they rise one by 
one, proceeding in single file, so the first may be out of sight before the 
last is on the wing. How they manage to follow the same course is 
surprising, though they usually alight on any tree, hedge or burh in 
their line of flight, creeping through and among the branches with 
wonderful facility. 

Greenfinch.—March 11. This species first observed to be paired: 
Montagu says, “It is rather a late breeder.” The chaffinch is still 
gregarious, but the house sparrow is paired, also the missel thrush. 

Sky Lark.—March 13. Still gregarious. A neighbout’s lark, one of 
the finest songsters I ever heard, has lately died at the advanced age 
of twenty years, having been in her possession for nineteen years, and 
it was a year old when procured: though very infirm, and its legs 
much swollen, its song was continued almost to the last; but what is 
most remarkable is the great length to which the claws had grown, 
that of the back toe exceeding two inches and one-eighth, and of the 
middle toe seven-eighths of an inch; the rest in proportion, though 
some are more or less injured. : 

Wild Duck.—A flock was seen on the wing on the 19th of March. 

Golden Eagle.—An eagle of this species passed over Shanklin in a 
north-easterly direction about the middle of the month, and was seen 
by several of the inhabitants. My informants say that it was not 
above thirty or forty yards overhead. 

Chiffchaff.—On the 27th of March one was observed, and another 
on the 28th among the branches of a lofty elm near the Bonchurch 
Pond, and two more were seen on the 30th close to the village : on the 
28th, at 9 a.M., the thermometer was at 38°, wind S.E., and there had 
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been a hard frost the day before. I feel pretty confident that none 
had previously arrived, having been daily on the look out for them, as 
they are a Week or so behind their time. Though the wheatear is said 
to be the earliest of our summer birds, | have found it not unfrequently 
preceded by the chiffchaff. 

Cole Tit.—March 28. This species observed to be paired. 

Tree Pipit.—First seen on or about Lady-day. 


APRIL, 1865. 


Bluethroated Warbler.—Having, on the Ist of April, heard from a 
neighbour that a “ bluebreasted robin” had been seen in his grounds 
at St. Boniface, and that it frequently approached the house to feed 
with robins and other birds on crumbs placed in a tray on the window- 
sill, I went immediately to look for it, but was unsuccessful. I again 
sought for it on the morning of the 3rd, but it did not appear, nor did 
I fall in with it on revisiting the spot in the afternoon; but on going 
towards Bonchurch, at 5 P.M., it was pointed out to me by one of the 
villagers, as it sat singing on a branch of an ash near the pond: it had 
been observed by this man and his fellow-workmen during the greater 
part of the day, but they had no idea of its being any other than the 
common robin, though differing in plumage and wanting the red breast, 
so like is it in shape and manner; however, when pointed out, they 
readily saw how much smaller it is. [ was told of its familiarity, and 
soon had ocular proof of its tameness, for it suddenly alighted on the 
opposite side of the road; when, screened by the coping of the 
garden wall, | approached within two yards, and observed it searching 
for worms among the decayed leaves; but there was no need of 
caution, the bird being so perfectly fearless. The men, on quitting 
their work, left me and the bluethroated warbler together, so before 
dusk I had a good opportunity for making observations on its habits 
and manners: its flight is more sudden and rapid than that of the red- 
breast, and I observed the tail often raised like that of the wren, par- 
ticularly when pursued or excited, as it often was by the robins, and 
though it did not court the attack it was ever ready for the fray, and, 
with outstretched neck and upraised tail awaiting the attack, it fought 
desperately, falling with its assailant to the ground, where it struggled 
on for a second or two, but on taking wing seemed none the worse for 
the encounter, and, perching on a tree, renewed its song, which is very 
similar to that of the redbreast, though not so loud, nor is it so 
prolonged. When singing the bill is widely opened, the wings 
drooping and vibrating with the tail, and in hopping among the 
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branches the wings were in constant motion, as is observed in the 
hedgesparrow. I saw it hopping among the decayed leaves in search 
of worms, and noticed its beak crammed with them; it was also seey 
to alight on a path, along which it swifily ran, like a wagtail. Though 
so restless a bird, it did not wander forty yards from the spot where 
first seen during the hour or more that I observed it, and its song was 
constantly renewed. Just befure the evening closed in, it sat for ten 
minutes or more almost motionless, not appearing to notice me, though 
standing beneath the leafless tree on which it was perched six or seven 
yards overhead. Itis not only smaller than the redbreast, but a neater 
looking bird, the plumage being more even and close. Though in 
figure I could trace no resemblance to the redstart, still there is some- 
thing in the abrupt manner and flight which reminds one of it; but 
Macgillivray could never, I think, have placed it in the genus Ruti- 
cilla had he ever seen the living bird. ‘Temminck’s remark, “ Habite 
dans les inémes contrées que l’espéce précédente,” shows that he con- 
sidered it a species of robin. ‘lhe bird under notice must be well 
nigh a year old. Its general appearance is that of a dwarfish robin, a 
mere variety of that species, to prove which I have only to state that 
every unscientific person who has seen it has pronounced it to be a 
robin; even the gardener on the spot, who has had opportunities of 
observing it for many weeks, tells me that he took it for a young or 
immature robin, and that it had been frequently seen throughout the 
winter, generally among the trees on a sheltered bank near the pond 
and rivulet flowing into it. Chin and upper part of the throat of a 
grayish white, tinged with yellow; this gorget-like patch extends to 
the cheeks and over the bill, which is black, and longer and straighter 
than the redbreast’s, but not, I think, so stout, nor is the eye so full. 
Breast of a dull bluish colour, longitudinally streaked with reddish 
brown, and slightly spotted and shaded with a dull white; the under 
parts of the latter colour. Under part of the tail of a darkish brown; 
the external feathers whitish. Head and back of a grayish brown. — 
Wings reddish brown; tail darker. The head proportionally larger — ! 
than that of the redbreast. The plumage has an imperfect appearance, 
the colours not being well defined, as in the young robin. There is 
no doubt as to its having been seen as early as February, and I am led 
to believe that it was first observed in the autumn; if so, it is difficult 
to account for its appearance unless bred in the undercliff, which is 
not very probable. In Macgillivray’s time the appearance of the blue- 
throated warbler in England had been but twice recorded. In 
anticipation of any remarks cn this note, I have only to say that, ; 
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though I made the best use of my time and opportunity, I may have 
been mistaken as to shades of colour, the bird being first seen under 
a bright sunshine, and then by a gradually failing light. [This bird 
was still in the neighbourhood on the 4th of May.—E. N.] 

Pied Wagtail.—April 1. First observed to be paired. 

Goldfinch.—Though a flock was seen on the 6th of April, this 
species has begun to pair. 

Willow Wren.—First observed on the 7th of April. 

Wheatear.—Though daily on the look out I saw no wheatears till 
the 7th of April, on which day I found two couples: having watched 
them for some time, I observed that male and female kept together, 
leading me to think they pair ere their arrival. I am told that several 
were seen near Shanklin on the 30th of March. A writer in. the 
‘Zoologist’ (Zool. 9108) remarks on the wheatear having been ob- 
served in March; in this island they generally arrive by the latter 
end of that month ; but, in corroboration of Mr. Brown’s remark (Zool. 
9108), that he never but once saw a wheatear before April, in Scot- 
land, I beg to state that the first wheatear I observed in Morayshire in 
1859 was on the 6th of April though, according to Sir W. Jardine, 
they arrive in Scotland the first week in March, ¢.e. a week or two 
earlier than they appear in the South of England. Montagu gives the 
“latter end of March” as the time of their arrival; but I think him 
mistaken in supposing that because he had “seen it in the month of 
February” that “some few probably remain the whole year.” And 
why should your North Wales correspondent (Zool. 9041) infer that 
the wheatears seen by him in the middle of March had remained 
throughout the winter? | 

Swallow.—First seen on the 10th of April near Luccombe by two 
men who are known to me; and on the 13th I saw some twenty or 
more in the same neighbourhood: first a single bird, then small parties 
arrived, apparently from the south-east, and flying against the wind, 
which had only veered round to the west the night before: the evening 
calm, but foggy, so that they could not be seen till close upon me. 
Thermometer 49° at 9 A. M. | 

Cirl Bunting and Bullfinch. —Aipeil 11. Observed to be paired. 

Wryneck.—Seen on the I1th of April. 

Wood Wren.—Seen on the 12th of April. 

Redstart.—One was observed in the garden on the 13th of April, 
and, though much persecuted by a robin, was again seen on the 
following day. I hear that the redstart was seen at Shanklin some 
days ago, which is probable, my observations leading me to believe 
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that most of our summer visitants arrive from the south-east, when 
Bembridge would be the first point made, Dunnose the next. 

Sand Martin.—April 14. Two or three birds of this species have 
been observed to-day. 

Greater Whitethroat.—First seen on the 14th of April. 

Nightingale.—April 15. First heard to-day, between 3 and 4 Pp. M., 
near St. Lawrence. Thermometer 42° at 9 a.m. 

Cuckoo.—April 15. The cuckoo was heard for the first time to-day, 

Green Woodpecker.—A bird of this species has occasionally been 
observed of late near Luccombe. [Is Captain Hadfield sure of this? 
I thought woodpeckers were unknown in the Isle of Wight.—E. N.] 

Blackbird.—Though I have again had favourable opportunities for 
observing its manner of building, Il have never once seen the male 
assisting, the female carrying all the material, and the rapidity with 
which it is collected is truly astonishing; but a short pause is invariably 
made before she disappears among the ivy, where the nest is placed, 
only a foot or two from the ground; last year it was built in the ivy 
on the house, some seventeen or eighteen fect high. The ingress and 
egress is frequently varied, and the male, ever watchful, sits concealed 
among the foliage, though not invisible to his mate, who works fear- 
lessly so long as he is stationary or does not sound the alarm note; 
but this habit is not peculiar to the male, nor have I found “ the female 
less clamorous” when surprised. The work ceases between 8 and 9 
A.M. Macgillivray says the blackbird’s principal food in winter is the 
snail: it may be so in Scotland, but not in the South of England, and 
he is decidedly wrong in stating that the blackbird “ never swallows 
an entire worm, unless it happens to be extremely small;” and again, 
“not swallowing at any time more than a small fragment” even of a 
“ moderate-sized worm.” I believe the contrary to be the rule, and 
the “cutting up” the exception, though the large worms are. well 
pecked and bruised before being gulped down. 

Hedgesparrow and Magpie.—April 15. There being little foliage as 
yet, the hedgesparrow has resorted to the ivy, and I observe that a pair 
of magpies are building in a leafless hawthorn. 

Gulls.—Within the last few days gulls have disappeared from this 
neighbourhood, excepting a kittiwake or two. Wishing to ascertain 
whether they might be nesting in the Culver Cliffs, I walked over there 
on the 20th of April: none were observed by the way, though for the 
most part the coast-line was followed; nor did I find any in or neat 
the cliffs, though two hours were spent in looking for them, and 
showers of loosened flints poured down, but no birds came forth but 
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daws and a kestrel or two. Though informed that gulls were forsaking 
these cliffs I was not prepared for such complete desertion, but the 
season being a late one they may be looked for yet. 

Sparrowhawk.—On the 2)st of April | saw a sparrowhawk chased 
away from the sea-cliffs by a pair of pied wagtails ; though i it flew out 
to sea the pursuit was continued for some time. 

Martin.—April 22. Martin first seen. Thermometer 62° at 9 A.M. © 

Dartford Warbler.—Aypril 22. This species, I believe, is breeding. 
Having watched the male bird for half an hour or more it did not 
wander fifty yards, but flitting from bush to bush, in circular flight, 
would return to the same spot, though nothing was seen of the female. 
Macgillivray compares its flight to that of the bushchat, but I think it 
very different, though somewhat similar to that of the whitethroat and 
redstart. Unlike the stonechat, it more frequently alights on a side 
branch than on the topmost twig of the furze; nor does it remain so 
long stationary, but after a short pause creeps in or glides through the 
bush, and coming out at the lower part flits off to another, with a low 
and wavering, not a “jerking flight,” its long and slender tail bending 
to the breeze, like that of the wagtail and longtailed titmouse. It is 
rather a handsome little bird, but the elevated head and tail, when 
seated, give it a somewhat peculiar appearance. Though the wings 
are nol jerked or in constant motion, like the stonechat’s, they are 
frequently extended as it creeps along, and the tail is flirted about. 
Considering its shy and retiring habits, it is difficult to account for its 
not being a more numerous species; however, as it is one of the few 
non-migratory insect-eaters, some may perish of a severe winter. 
April 25. A young bird has been seen to-day, its tail but about a third 
of an inch long, and the plumage duller and more puffed out than that 
of the adult. Though Montagu remarks that “it is rather an early 
breeder,” having young “early in the month of May,” I hardly 
expected to find a young bird strong on the wing by the 25th of April, 
the season backward too. 

Blackcap Warbler.—First heard on the 27th of April. 

Redthroated Diver.—In answer to Mr. Jeffery’s query (Zool. 9580), 
“Has it been satisfactorily proved that this species, after having ob- 
tained the red patch, retains it through the winter?” I beg to refer 
him to Montagu, but as his work may not be at hand I will quote 
from it:— On the throat is a patch of chestnut-red. * * * The 
bird from which this description is taken was killed at Hastings, in 
Sussex, in the winter of 1795.” Even Mr. Jeffery’s remarks tend to 
prove it, as he says three redthroated specimens have come under his 
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own observation in Sussex. From Temminck’s remark, “ Les jeunes 
sont trés-communs, sur les mers de l’intérieur de la Hollande,” &c., it 
would appear that the adult is less so. He says that at a year old, 
“On remarque quelques plumes d’un roux marron,” and after the 
second moult, “tout le devant du cou est d’un roux marron.” He 
says nothing of its losing these brighter colours in the winter, but 
rather impresses us with the idea of their gradual growth. _ 


Henry HADFIELp. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, May 3, 1865. 


Ornitholugical Notes from the County Dublin. 
By H. Biake-Knox, Esq. 


The Colymbi in Dublin Bay.—Dublin Bay is visited every year by 
considerable numbers of both redthroated and northern divers, also 
small birds called blackthroated divers are to be met with, but these 
I think are only northern divers; at least, they do not differ in 
plumage. October brings in these birds in great numbers; but then 
the plumage we covet most, the adult summer, is not to be obtained, 
all old birds being in the moult, partly in summer, partly in winter 
dress. Young birds, at this season and all winter, of the northern 
diver have the feathers of the shoulders or back and the scapulars dull 
black, pointed, and with a broad band at tip of hoary gray; no white 
speckles anywhere in the plumage; the throat and cheeks white; 
irides brown. Adult birds shot in November and December have the 
feathers of the back and scapulars olive-black, truncate, a broad band 
of brown-gray at tip; this band pale in the centre, almost like a spot: 

throat and cheeks white; irides arterial blood-red. In J uly-feathered 
_ birds no white spots. The brown-gray band turns hoary gray later in 
the season from the weather. As late as January I have shot birds 
with summer feathers still in their plumage, and appearing new ; these 
were old females ; whether these feathers were retained all winter or 
not I cannot say. Young birds killed in February and March were in 
moult, the new feathers similar to the adult in winter and truncale ; 
no sign of the adult summer dress. I do not think this dress 1s 
assumed by the young till the second spring. ‘hat it is partially 
assumed in second winter, as some assert, ] do not believe, birds with 
a mixed plumage being adults moulting; even calling these “ second 
winter birds,” where do they go in winter? Others, again, assert that 
all our winter Colymbi are young birds; now from dissection I will 
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flatly contradict this, and say that as many adults as young are found 
along our coast in winter, but young birds are more frequently shot. 
] know that every tough run I have had after a Colymbus, if I was 
successful in killing, proved that I hunted an old bird. In winter 
I never saw a summer-plumaged bird in Dublin Bay of either species, 
though in April they are plentiful but unprocurable. Did any reader 
of the ‘ Zoologist’ ever shoot a saummer-plumaged bird in winter? I 
never did, The plumage of the redthroated diver is in moult like the 
northern diver on its first arrival here; the throat of the adult then 
consists of red, white and slate-colour. I have seen adults in 
December with a few red feathers still in the throat; all the rest 
winter plumage. The plumage of the young in winter is as follows :— 
November. Top of head and down back of neck lead-gray, marked 
_ with black and white, more so towards head; sides of neck pale brown 
and white; chin white; centre of throat for four inches thickly 
speckled with brown; back, scapulars, rump and tail-coverts and wing- 
coverts bronze-black, a long square spot of white at tip of each fili- 
ment—this spot is nearly a band on the wing-coverts; irides brown. 
In January the speckles on the throat are scarcer and rust-colour, 
The adult in winter has the top of the head and back of neck lead- 
blue; the back, scapulars, rump and tail-coverts lead-gray, an oval 
spot of white at tip of each web; wing-coverts black, spotied similar 
to back; throat pure while; irides reddish liver-colour, 

Diving powers of the Colymbi.—The diving of these birds is most 
wonderful, but the redthroated diver is far the superior; it is nearly 
useless to hunt him. The northern diver will often take from two to 
five hundred yards at a dive, and frequently disappears altogether, 
though the water be as smooth as a mill-pond. In diving both birds 
sink their bodies under water, the only perceptible motion being when 
the head is thrust under, which is so slowly done that the bird seems 
to glide into the water; neither species throw up the rump like the 
auks and guillemots. The redthroated diver when fishing in deep 
rocky water will jump like the cormorants, a deep perpendicular dive 
being then required. I never saw the northern diver do this. The 
fastest rower will seldom row down one of these birds, though in some 
dozen cases I have fairly beaten them in a smart punt and a straight 
race. When the birds take to dodging they are easily enough killed, 
if the shooter understands the sport. As an example of the enduring 
power of the northern diver, I will copy from my note-book. Seeing 
a northern diver at the Muglins I gave him chase; he took me away 
at racing speed towards Poolbeg for fully five miles; he then took ta 
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Howth about a mile, and J thought of giving up, as I saw the land 
receding from me,a punt being a poor look out against a westerly 
breeze; he, however, made in for shore, and gave me my first shot at 
Salthill, after a row of two hours and a half, pulling my best; my hand 
shaking I missed him. We now dodged within a circle of a hundred 
yards diameter for twenty minutes (my watch I always hang in the 
stern), but, seeing I was as ‘cute as himself, he made away again, took 
me into Kingstown Harbour, in and out among the shipping, till at last, 
poor fellow, he acknowledged I was his master, came up within twenty 
yards of me, uttered a prolonged cry and turned over on his side, when 
I shot him. In twenty-four hours afierwards he was putrid, showing 
how exhausted he must have died. This is the only case I ever kuew 
of one of these birds being totally exhausted by a single rower. I was 
four hours hunting him, stripped to my drawers. This destroying life 
may seem inconsistent with a naturalist’s principles, but 1 must admit 
that, after a fox-hunt, I give the palm to a “loon” chase, besides the 
fair sex value the breast-feathers next to those of the grebe for making 
muffs. Respecting the time a northern diver can live under water, 
I state the following. Having wounded a bird I could not kill him; 
I pressed his breast with my knee till I was tired ; still le retained life, 
and fought as hard as ever: to hang him or wring his neck would spoil 
him as a specimen, so I tied a weight to his leg and sunk him by a 
string; in a quarter of an hour he was still alive, though submerged al! 
that time; in twenty-five minutes he was dead. 

The Note of the Colymbi.—Respecting the cry of this bird, I must 
make some remarks. In bad weather, and when flying high, its note 
is generally “‘ yap, yap, yau,” and before wind the cry is loud, hoarse 
and piercing, and may be rendered “ gan—a—ece,” the first syllable 
deep, the last like a scream. When in fear and hard pressed, it makes 
a sound so like a man in agony that it might well appal the stoutest 
heart when hearing it at right. It always brings to my recollection 
the moans of an unfortunate slaughterman who was brought to the 
hospital, having driven a knife through his own knee-cap instead of @ 
sheep’s neck. Its call-note is soft, wild and plaintive, pronounceable 
as “caw—w—w—e.” The following story respecting its cry may be 
interesting, as showing the superstition of the lrish peasantry and also 
the pleasant pages of a naturalist’s life in Ireland. One dark niglit in 
December I went with three fishermen to raise conger-lines: there was 
no ripple on the water, but a storm was more surely foretold by the 
cries of the “ gall-rush” than ever by Admiral FitzRoy. Occasionally 
a cry would sound nearer the boat than usual, and one of the fisher: 
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men would ejaculate with piety, “God be betune us and harm.” 
] was sharpening a gaft with a file by the dim light of a candle in a 
lantern, when a cry so fearfully prolonged caused the men to rest on 
their oars and devoutly cross themselves, praying the “ blessed Virgin” 
to protect them. Though I know not fear of supernatural things, yet 
this fearful cry and the situation | was in made my hair feel as if 
bristling, and | was not sorry when a curlew broke the silence by Lis 
cheerful whistle. “Oh, Mister Harry! wasn’t that a fearful scrach !” 
said the oldest man, a man of eighty: “I never heard such another but 
wonst, and that was when I fished with auld Bill, who’s dead now, 
God rest his sowl in glory! and it bides us no good, for after hearing 
that scrach, ten years ago, we lost all our lines and as fine a yawl as 
ever sot the water, and be the same token poor Bill died a month 
after.” However, no ill luck followed; we had a splendid haul of 
cougers, and a rattling easterly gale next day. When raising cod- 
lines in the foggy November morning, hearing the call-note of this 
bird is most pleasing, and well repays the naturalist his trouble in 
rising at four and five o’clock, for we shoot our cod-linés six and seven 
miles from Dalkey. | 

Flight of the Colymbi.—Both these species are very strong when 
once well on the wing, though on rising from the water they propel 
themselves along the syrface by both wings and feet for a considerable 
distance. When hard pressed in winter they will sometimes fly, but 
in spring ‘they take flight immediately on the approach of a boat. 
Like the shag, if fired at with a bullet, they will drop from the air as | 
if shot. Their ordinary flight is just above the surface, but in bad 
weather they fly at various heights, always solitary. 

Food of the Colymbi.—The food of the northern diver is chiefly flat 
fish, herrings and cobblers (father lashers). Of the redthroated diver, 
flat-fish, herrings and cole-fish (pollock), the herring, I should say, 
was ils staple food: great numbers of divers are taken in the nets. 
To catch flat-fish these divers have to turn on their backs in the 
water and thrust the upper mandible under the sand, and thus catch 
them; hence the way the top of the upper mandible is worn. This may 
seem a strange statement, but yet I have had ocular proof of it. The 
sand-dab lies. so closely on the bottom, on the approach of danger, 
even burying itself partly in the sand, that the bird could hardly take 
itany other way. If the bird was used to plough up the sand, as 
Dr. Edmondston states, would it not be more worn than it is, and 
would not the under mandible and the feathers at the base also suffer ? 
The following incident happened to myself two years ago in October: 
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I quote from my note-book :—“ At last I have solved what always was 
a mystery to me—the worn appearance of the top of the upper man- 
dible of the bill of the northern and redthroated diver. Some strange 
freak tempted me to row to Salthill to catch some plaice, as a preliminary 
to my dinner: having anchored near the Martello Tower (it was high 
water and ebbing), | fished for some hours, catching some dozen plaice 
and sand-dabs. The day was most beautiful, not a wrinkle on the 
water, and a burning sun; just the day for an idle naturalist like my- 
self to smoke, dream, work problems, and feel too lazy to draw in my 
line and nnhook some small dabs that were kicking on it. Having 
eaten my lunch, and smoked myself sleepy, I laid my head on the 
gunwale of the boat, and, shading my eyes, watched the fish playing on 
the bottom, for the tide had fallen greatly; in fact, | was in about 
twelve feet water. Presently the active dabs scuttled off in all 
directions. My three prisoners being hooked could not follow their 
example, so burrowed down flat into the sand, the top of the back 
being only visible; suddenly a large thing passed over the hooked 
fish, and seemed to poise itself above them; it was a redthroated 
diver: suddenly he turned on his back, bringing his head under where 
his feet had been, thrust the upper mandible under a fish and then 
secured it; the same was performed to another, the bird still on its 
back. The fish did not move, believing, I suppose, like the ostrich, 
that they were safe with their heads in the sand. With two jerks my 
delicate hooks were snapped, but old John Manton corrected the 
plunderer, and I shook five dabs from his throat. To look at the lip 
of these birds, you can see how admirably they are adapted for this 
kind of diving.” 

Plumage of the Razorbilled Auk (Alca torda).—Dr. Saxby (Zool. 
9520) asks for information from the readers of the ‘ Zoologist’ 
respecting the white line from the bill to the eye of the razorbill. 
From what experience I have had of the razorbill, I should say the 
white line does not belong to the winter plumage of either young or 
old, but is assumed in spring, often to some time before the head 
moult takes place. However, the following from my note-book may 
perhaps interest Dr. Saxby and other readers of the ‘ Zoologist:’— 
“The razorbill cannot be said to be a permanent resident of the waters 
of Dublin Bay: it breeds in considerable numbers on the islands of 
this county, as Lambay, Skerries, &c. . Great numbers come into the 
bay from September, but October and November are the months for 
this species. From early in December its numbers decrease, the birds 
most probably following the shoals of herring-fry. From the end of 
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December till March razorbills are scarce, and generally young birds. 
The autumn moult may be perceived as early as the end of August, 
but September is the great moulting month. Some birds late in 
September sull have the summer dress, which is always coarse and 
worn. The adult in October is in the following plumage :—Body, 
same asin summer. Head, from the base of upper mandible, top of 
head, round eyes and centre of nape, black; no white line from bill to 
eye; below the indented line behind eye a patch of smoke-colour. 
Throat and cheeks white, the white extending above the indented line 
well into the nape; the black and white feathers do not end abruptly, 
but blend together at sides of head and neck. The plumage of a bird 
of the year at this season is similar almost to the adult in winter, 
except that the patch beneath the indented line is black, not smoke- 


colour, and in many cases meets the black of the back of the neck, © 


thus separating the white.of the throat from that of the head; there is 
no white line. The bird at this time is small, but by March it has not 
aitained anything like the size of the adults. In the following autumn 
the year-old birds cannot be known from the adults; so that by the 
following spring, the bird, being under two years old, is probably able 
to propagate its species, like the smaller gulls. 

“Two miles outside Muglins, March 25, 1862. As far as my eye 
could reach, north and south, in the tideway running from Ireland's 
Eye to Bray Head, seemed one vast sheet of razorbills; not one 


guillemot, either black or common, could I see: an odd cormorant 


and shag would be seen here and there; the common, blackheaded, 
herring, lesser blackbacked, great blackbacked and kittiwake gulls 
soared overhead, and a flock of manx shearwaters played out of gun- 


shot. Most of the adult gulls seemed in summer plumage; but the 


gulls were a moiety compared to the countless number of razorbills : 
large as the flock appeared, at no time did you see much more than 
half, for as many were under as above water. Their incessant diving 
made a strong ripple on the quiet water, which literally sounded as if 
agitated by a strong wind, while overhead the cat-like cry of the kitti- 
wake, the bark of the common gull, the screech of the blackheaded, and 
the langh of the herring gull, made a medley of sounds fearful to any 
but a naturalist’s ear. To shoot above or below was next to impussible. 
I tried one shot at a noble great blackbacked gull, but five blackheads 
and a herring gull fell instead; the former have the heads nearly 
brown, the latter pure white. Among the razorbills there was no 
fighting, though birds would strike each other rising, the only token of 
fear or anger being a guttural croak, pronounceable as “thoke.” 
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When one rose near my punt, he would look wildly at me, raise his 
tail in the air, utter his croak, swim rapidly for a few yards, and then 
dive again. Their food was the fry of the sand-eels. Of this vast 
host of birds about one-third were in transition plumage, the rest in 
winter dress. The young as in winter, but generally with the addition 
of a while-speckled line from bill to eye; young birds shot in January 
never have this line. Is this line the only aifference in the young from 
first winter and second summer (i. e., that after which they have been 
hatched), or does the young assume the dark head in second summer? 
I have never seen yearlings here in summer. Five adults shot are all 
in different plumage: No. 1 nearly all black on the head and upper 
neck; No. 2 thickly speckled black; No. 3 as in winter, but with the 
white line speckled; No. 4 as in winter, no while line, but indicated 
at eye and bill by some white feathers; No. 5,no white line. All the 
birds partly black show the white line distinctly. 

“ February 28, 1864. Shot six razorbills (a rarity at this time of year 
in the Bay), not for wanton cruelty, but for hat farniture for some of 
my fair friends: two were young birds—no white line; the other four 
adults in winter plumage, one having a ~~ indication of the while 
line. 

“ April 2, 1864. Tried the plumage of the razorbill again to-day; 
shot four, two adults in winter plumage séz/l, one with a speckled white 
line, the other minus; the other two are nearly black, white line per- 
fect; the bird without the line is oldest of the four and a.male. At 
first 1 fancied these lineless birds were ‘ two-year olds,’ but the ‘ year- 
lings’ having a white line in March, and even getting it in February, 
routed this notion. The simple fact alone, that all birds in the one 
year want this line, clearly, I think, proves it only to be a summer 
appendage, assumed by individuals the first thing in the spring moult 
I never saw a summer bird without it. 

* March 2, 1865. A young razorbill killed to-day is getting the 
while line; an adult indicates it by five or six feathers: one shot late 
in February wants it. 

| Harry Biake-Knox. 
Dalkey, County Dublin, April 3, 1865. | 


The Golden Oriole.—The last specimen which I reported to you from Scilly turns 
out tu be a male bird, and, from the generative organs being at least one half the size 
of the first bird, 1 should imagine that it was last year’s bird, and the first a two-yeals 
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old bird. I have now traced four distinct states of male plumage before this species 
attains its perfect livery.—Edward Hearle Rodd; Penzance, May 11, 1865. [This 
jetter should bave followed the two immediately succeeding.—£. N.] 

Occurrence of the Golden Oriole at the Scilly Isles.—I have before mentioned, 
I think, that the golden oriole has been observed at Scilly, and that the prominence of 
its bright plumage scarcely admitied of « particle of doubt of the fact. Mr. Sinith’s 
servant has sent me a good specimen, which he said he had shot in the gardens of the 
Abbey yesterday, and adds, in his note, he has seen one or two specimens besides. 
I enly hope they may not be destroyed, and that they may have a chance of building 
and rearing a brood in the beautiful exotic shrubbery in the grounds of the Abbey. 
The specimen sent here appears to be a male bird of last year, as there is a mixture of 
‘green with the yellow on the back.—Jd.; May 6, 1865. 

Female Golden Oriole at Scilly —I regret to say that an adult female of this 
species has fallen a victim to powder and shot, where its male companion was killed a 
few days since. Unfortunately the Scilly packet did not sail in time to convey my 
request thar the other specimen should be spared.—Id.; May 9, 1365. 

Occurrence of the Hoopoe and Golden Oriole at Scilly.—There is a hoopoe 
fying about at the Abbey Gardens, and one other golden orivle, in a fine state of 
plumage. The first plumage on its leaving ils nest appears to be principally 
brownish gray, with perhaps some yellow on the upper and lower tail-feathers ; 
the second state shows an approximation to that of the adult female, and which 
I reported to you in the second example sent over from Scilly as being a female, 
but which proved to be a male; the third state of plumage shows a five tone of 
saffron-yellow, but of a darker tone, the yellow being (if I recollect the characteristic 
rightly) King’s yellow; the fourth state is that of the specimen I had from this neigh- 
bourhood some vears since, which is of a pure bright sienna-yellow, of almost duzzling 


brightness, and showing a lovely contrast with its black wing and tail.—Jd. ; May 14, | 


1865. 

Occurrence of the Squacco Heron near Carhayes Castle, Cornwall.—This little 
heron was captured at St. Michael, Carhayes, a fortnight since, in an exhausted and 
emaciated state. Although pretty far advanced in our spring season, I regret that 
this specimen showed no external signs of plumes. The same remark applies in a 
inore or less degree to all the specimens that have come uuder my notice here in the 
last thirty years.—Jd. | 

Arrival of Hirundine Immigrants at Blackheath—On Thursday, April 20, 1865, 
at 5.50 p.m, I saw one swallow fly over St. Germain’s Place. In the afternoon of 
Sunday, April 23, I saw one sand martin bawking over the round pond iv Blackheath 
Park. On Monday, April 24, I observed two house martins carefully examining their 
vld nest: I watched them fly out and join four sand martins and one swallow feeding 
about the round pond: the house martins began to repair and build up their old nest 
the next day: I bave for years noticed they fly to their old nests directly they arrive, 
Which satisfies me the same birds return to the same locality —Matthew Hutchinson ; 
Blackheath, S.E., May 11, 1865. 

Arrival of Vernal Immigrants at Birmingham.—The cbiffchaff, willow wren, 
wheatear, whinchat, swallow and sand martin have been with us some few days. This 
morving (April 191b) I saw a redstart. Yesterday the cuckoo was heard in Sutton 
Park.— Charles B. Hodgson. 

Arrival of Vernal Immigrants at Worthing.—I send herewith a list of spring 
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migrants observed during the present year in the neighbourhood of Worthing, with 
the earliest dates at which they were noticed: for many of these particulars I am 
indebted to Mr. Wells, birdstuffer, of Worthing :— 
March 25. Wheatear. 
April 1. Dartford Warbler, male and female, on the Downs. 
» 4. Yellow Wagtail. 
», 6. Greater Whitethbroat, Chimney Swallow and Black Redstart (male). 
» 8. Thickknee. 
» 9. Willow Wren and Chiffchaff. 
», 14. Cuckoo. Hoopoe at Patching. 
» 15. Redstart and Nightingale. 
» 17. Garden Warbler. 
», 18. Sedge Warbler. 
», 20. Blackcap, Tree Pipit, House Martin and "ie Whitetbroat. . 
»» 24. Two additional Hoopoes at Patching. 
», 28. Pied Flycatcher. Dartford Warbler (male) exhausted on the beach. 
» 29. Turtle Dove and Swift. 
», 30. Spotted Flycatcher. 
—J.H. Gurney; Worthing, May 6, 1865. | 
Two Young Cuckoos and an Egg in a Meadow Pipit’s Nest.—During an interview 
with a friend of mine a short time since, I happened to make a few remarks respecting 
the curious propensity of the cuckoo in the laying of its egg in the nests of other species, 
when he informed me of a singular instance that came under bis notice last breeding 
season. A respectable young man, named Dunn, with whom he is acquainted, was 
out egg-collecting with a companion, on Mousehold Heath, near this city, one afier- 
noon during the summer, when he discovered a nest of Anthus pratensis, situated 
under cover of a furze-bush. They were both much surprised to find that it contained, in 
addition to two of the owner's offspring, two young individuals of Cuculus canorus and 
an addled egg of the same species: they took possession of the nest and its occupants, 
and brought them home, when my friend had an excellent opportunity of seeing them 
himself. Knowing this circumstance to be of rather unusual occurrence I take this 
opportunity of placing the facts before the readers of the ‘ Zuologist ’ just as I received 
them from my friend, and on whose statement I can place every possible reliance.— 
T. £. Gunn; Norwich, April, 1865. 
_ Eared Grebe near Barnstaple.—1 have the pleasure of recording the occurrence on , 
the River Taw, near Barnstaple, of a fine male example of this scarce bird. It was 
shot, on the 7th inst., by a boatman of the town, who tells me that when he killed it 
it was in company with four others of its own species. This is the first time, to my © 
knowledge, that it has been noticed in the north of Devon. The bird, which is in beau- 
tiful summer plumage, is now in my possession, and it was by the merest piece of good 
luck that I managed to obtain it. I arrived here on the 14th inst., and the next day 
heard that a queer bird had been shot on the river, and on going to see it I found it 
among a heap of rubbish in an out-house, where it had been thrown, as no one knew 
its value or cared anything for it. It had been killed eight days, but was only just 
beginning to putrefy, as fortunately it had been shot clean. It is a marvel to me how 
it escaped, for such a time, the attentions of either cats or rats; perbaps, however, 
they do not admire the fishy flavour of marine birds, On dnstion this bird I found 
its stomach contained, as is usual with birds of this family, a ball of its own under 
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feathers, tightly packed together, and stained of a saffron-colour, in which were the 
elytra of two or three species of Coleoptera, among which I recognized those of Badister 
bipustulatus and Phylan gibbus; there were no signs whatever of marine Crustacea or 
small fish. I have drawn up a description of this bird, as that given by Yarrell is 
evidently from a younger or more immature specimen than mine. Beak black ; tip of 
lower mandible, which is curved upwards, slightly tinged with horny white; irides 
scarlet; head, upper surface of neck and throat black ; lower part black, streakel with 
silver-gray and chestuuat; chin black, with a few scattered white feathers; from 
behind the eye, and forming the ear-coveris, a triangular patch of elongated feathers, 
rich chestnut-brown ; the black feathers of the head and upper portion of the throat 
are also somewhat elongated ; back and all the upper surface of the body dark shining 
brown, almost black ; secondary wing-feathers white, but scarcely seen unless the wing 
js expanded ; breast and belly pure shining silvery white; sides under the wings and 
flanks chestnut, mingled, on approaching the lower part of the body, with white and 
dusky streaks ; legs dark green un the outside, greenish olive withiv. Whole length 
nearly thirteen inches. — Gervase F. Mathew ; Raleigh House, near Barnstaple, 
April 20, 1865. 

Carnivorous Propensity of the Great Blackbacked Gull.—The account given by 
Dr. Saxby, in his “ Ornithological Notes from Shetland” (Zool. 94186) of three great 
blackbacked gulls attacking and killing a wounded golden-eyed duck, and at which he 
expresses surprise, brings to my recollection a somewhat similar case which occurred one 
day when I was shouting in the neighbourhood of Lisbon. I was being rowed ina small 
boat up a stream which flows into Jackass Bay, at a place called Coinha, nearly 
opposite the city, when a mallard widgeon passed, at a considerable height above my 
head; I fired at and evidently struck it severe!y, as it lew on up the stream with 
apparent difficulty, and was soon lost to view, owing to a bend in the river. I loaded 
ayain and proceeded, and a short time afterwards observed a great blackbacked gull 
struggling with something in the middle of the stream, some distance ahead of me: 
on pulling towards it the gull rose, but was not sufliciently close to kill, although 
I treated it to a charge of No.4. On approaching the dark object left floating on the 
surface of the water, I discovered that it was my mallard widgeon; it was quite 
warm, seemed to have been dead only a few moments, and was little damaged, having 
lost but one of its eyes, and some of the feathers of the shoulders having been plucked 
off, the flesh exposed and slightly torn, but in other respects quite preseutable fur the 
table-—Jd.; Portsmouth, March 18, 1865. 


Proceedings of Societies. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOcIETyY. 
May 1, 1865.—H. T. Stainton, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 


Donaiwns to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors :—*‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Natural History Society of Dublin,’ Vol. iv. Part 2; presented by the 
Society. ‘ Bulletin de la Société Linnéenne de Normandie, Vol.ix.; by the Society. 
‘Mémoires de la Société de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle de Genéve, Tome avii., 
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2e Partie; by the Society. ‘The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine’ for May; by the 
Editors. ‘The Zoologist’ for May; by the Editor. 


Election of Members. 


F. D. Godman, Esq., of Park Hatch, Godalming; J.T. D. Llewellyn, Esq., of 
Ynisygerwn, Neath; and W. H. Groser, Esq., of 19, Claremont Square, London; 
were severally ballotted for, and elected Members. 

C. B. Clarke, Esq., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; Edward Clift, Esq., 
of Lewisham; and Mr. W. Farren, of 10, Crescent, Cambridge; were severally 
ballotted fur, and elected Annual Subscribers. 


Death of William Sharp MacLeay. 


The Secretary read from a Sydney paper of the 30th of January, 1865, an obituary 
notice of William Sharp MacLeay, whose death, at the age of seventy-two, occurred 
on the 26th of that month, Mr. MacLeay was elected a Member of this Society in 
1837 and a Member of the Council for 1838, but resigned on his departure for 
Australia in 1839. 

Exhibitions, &c. 

Prof. Westwood mentioned that with reference to the jigger, the subject of some 
discussion at the previous Meeting, Mr. F. Smith had called his attention to a passage 
in Waterton’s ‘ Wanderings in Soutlr America,’ pp. 173, 174, as tending to show that 
the larve fed on the flesh in which they were deposited. He considered, however, that 
further observation on this puint was necessary. 

Mr. S. Stevens produced a Cassida, which he had hoped to have exhibited ea; 
it had been found some days previously in London, near a newly-vpened case of 
Orchids, but bad unfortunately died a few hours before the Meeting. Mr. Baly 
recognized the beetle as a Himalayan species of the genus Brioptera. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited a nest of smvoth (hairless) Lepidopterous larve found near 
Marlborough, hanging from a beech-tree by means of silken strings, which were at 
first mistaken for threads, | 

Mr. Dunning read the following extract from the ‘ Journal of the Society of Aris’ 
for the 14th of April, 1865 :— | 


“A new American Silkworm.—It appears, from ‘ Silliman’s Journal,’ that after 
numervus experiments, Mr. L. Trouvelot, of Medford, Mass., has succeeded in rearing 
successfully, and in great numbers, Attacus Polyphemus, Linn., and in preparing from 
its cocoon an excellent quality of silk, possessing great lustre and strength, and pro- 
nounced superior to Japanese and all other silks, except the best Chinese, by com- 
petent judges. The silk is unwound by a simple process perfected by Mr. Trouvelot, 
each cocoon yielding about 1500 yards. This insect is very hardy, being found 
throughout the Northern States and Canada; and, as it feeds upon the leaves of oak, 
maple, willow, and other common forest trees,.may be reared easily in any part of the 
country. Mr. Trouvelot has gradually increased his stock from year to year, by 
raising young from the eggs of the few individuals first captured, until he has at 
present seven waggon-loads of cocoons, the entire progeny of which he proposes to 
raise during the coming season. The first public notice of his experiments with this 
insect was given by Mr. Trouvelot at a meeting of the Institute of Technology, at 
Boston, about a year ago, when he exhibited specimens of silk manufeutured from it, 
both natural-coloured and dyed.” 
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Mr. F. Smith read the following letter from Mr. T. C. Jerdon, dated “ Lahore, 
March 16, 1865:”— 


“T have at last got hold again, after a long absence, of the specimens of workers 
of Dorylus, and they are, as you suggested, evidently, I think, Typhlopone. It is, 
however, strange to say, quite a Termes in its Aadits, working under ground entirely, 
and never coming outside except when the males are coming forth winged, when they 
accompany them in swarms to the holes by which they make their exit. 1 first 
observed the workers at Mhow, in Central India, where they had undermined a house 
so completely that the foundation had to be dug up, and I there saw the winged males 
(Dorylus) issuing out of the same holes as the workers. I afterwards saw them twice 
again; the last time in a green-house of the Botanical Garden at Saharunpore, N. W. 
Prov. They were issuing every morning and evening in great numbers from a hole 
in the fluoring (lime), and several winged individuals were with them, and these 
entered houses at night: this was in February. I have met with Dorylus in every station 
where I have been, and it is certainly curious that the workers are so litde known, as 
they must have been observed occasionally by hundreds of Europeans. I have a lot 
in spirit, and enclose you three or four in this letter, enough, I dare say, to show if it 
is the same species mentioned in your ‘ Catalogue, T. Curtisii, or not. Dr. Jameson 
laughed me to scorn when I talked of digging up the flooring of his pet green-house, 
but if 1 ever get an opportunity of another nest in a get-at-able situation I will try 
and get at the mystery of the female. Surely, however, some of the winged individuals 
must be females; if not, then the only other conclusion is that the female always 
remains apterous, and is impregnated in the nest; or, if winged, that she is kept a 
forcible prisoner till her wings drop off. I would have written long ago, bul was 
separated from the bottle containing the workers.” 


Mr. F. Smith thought there was now little doubt that Typhlopone was the worker 
of Dorylus, as had been suggested years ago by Shuckard, The female, however, was 
still unknown. 

Prof. Westwood enquired whether Mr. Smith was acquainted with the insect which 
Gerstacker represented to be the female of Dorylus; it was very different from 
Typhlopone. Mr. Smith replied that he had never seen the large female in question, 
but he believed its connexion with Dorylus to be purely conjectural. 

The Rev. Hamlet Clark exhibited an interesting collection of Phytophaga received 
by hin from Mr. Du Boulay, who captured them in the district of Champion Bay, 
West Australia. Among the many novelties was a very abnormal furm of Eumolpida, 
unique in structure not only among Eumolpide but throughout the Coleoptera: the 
mule leaps vigorously and quickly when captured, and it is the only species of Eumol- 
pide that is known to be saltatorial; but the peculiarity of the insect is, that it is not 
the posterior but the medial femora which give this power of leaping: the posterior 


femora are of ordinary form, or perhaps somewhat attenuate ; the medial, however, are — 


very robust, incrassated, sufficiently elongate and with strong and curved tibia. 
Mr. Clark remarked that it might be a question whether the insect properly belonged 
to the Eumolpide or to some other group: he stated that it had been carefully 
examined not only by himself but by Mr. Baly, and that there seemed to be no doubt 
on the subject. He proposed to create a new genus for the reception of this insect, 
and to describe it under the name of Thaumastomerus viridis. 

The Rey. H. Clark read from ‘ The Reader’ of the Ist of April, 1865, the following 
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extract from a review of Cameron’s recent work on ‘Our Possessions in Malayan 
India :’— 

“ The following account of that very common tropical phenomenon, the light of the 
fireflies, is altogether new tu us, and not quite intelligible. Dues the author mean that 
the little insects actually keep time with each otLer su accurately, that thousands of them 
scattered over a shrub or tree all put out their lights at the same instant, and rekindle 
them with equal punctuality? If sv, here is a new insect-wonder, befure which the 
economy of bees and ants will sink into insignificance :—*‘ The bushes literally swarm 
with fireflies, which flash out their intermittent light almost contemporaneously; the 
effect being that for an instant the exact outline of all the bushes stands prominently 
forward, as if lit up with electric sparks, and vext moment all is jetty dark—darker 
from the momentary illumination that preceded. These flashes succeed une another 


every three or four seconds for about ten minutes, when an interval of similar duration — 


takes place, as if to allow the insects to regain their electric or phosphoric vigour.’ 
We commend this as a subject of investigation for those naturalists who are so 
furtunate as to live among fireflies.” 

Mr. Clark added that, though he was utterly unable to give any , explanation of the 
phenomenon, he could so far corroborate Mr. Cameron as to say that be had himself 
observed this simultaneous flashing ; he had a vivid recollection of a particular glen in 
the Organ Mountains, where he had on several occasions noticed the contemporaneous 
exhibition and extinction of their light by numerous individuals, as if they were acting 
in concert. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan suggested that this might be caused by currents of wind, which, by 
inducing a number of the insects simultaneously to change the direction of their 
flight, might occasion a momentary concealment of their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his experience received the impression of any simultaneous 
flashing ; on the contrary, be thought there was the greatest possible irregularity in 
giving and extinguishing the light, and that no concert or connexion existed between 
different individuals ; he regarded the contemporaneous flashing as an illusion, pro- 
duced probably by the swarms of the insects flying amongst foliage, and being con- 
tinually, but only momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. Mr. Bates further remarked 
that the light-emitting insects were Lampyride, not Elateride (Pyrophori), which 
rarely flew by night; the Lampyride had a weak vacillating flight, the number of 
species was very large, and he had himself found eighty or ninety species; several 
species would flit about together, and in the squares of Para he had captured three 
distinct species; it would be curious if there were any concert or action in unison 
between individuals of different species. 

Mr. Clark remarked that the lights of the Lampyride and Elateride were perfectly 
distinguishable ; it was the former which gave the intermittent flashing light. 

Mr. W. W. Saunders had frequently observed the fireflies in Bengal, at Pondicherry 
and at Madras; they usually flew at a height of ten to fifteen or twenty feet, amongst 
the fuliage; he had never noticed any flashing or regularity of intermission, and 
thought that each individual was perfectly irregular, and independent in the exhibi- 
tion or extinction of its light. 

M Salle (who was present as a visitor) had never observed any flashing or regular 
intermittency, or simultaneous emission or extinction of the light. 


Prof. Westwood was unable to recall any analogous phenomenon ; the simultaneily 


of the flight of Empis over standing water seemed to be the nearest in point. 
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The Rev. H. Clark mentioned that a lady residing near Buckingham Gate had 
introduced into her garden a quantity of peat for horticultural purposes, and now found 
that part of the garden to be very much infested with wood-lice. When asked for 
a remedy, he had suggested the application of hot water, or the importation of toads ; 
he was curious to know whether there was any affinity between the peat and the wood- 
lice ?—were the latter breeding in the peat, or feeding on it? 

Mr. W. W. Saunders was in the habit of using a great deal of peat for horticul- 
tural purposes, but he had not noticed that it was particularly acceptable to wood-lice, 
which moreover would not be likely to occur in the places whence the peat was 
brought. 

Prof. Westwood remarked that wood-lice were fond of decaying wood, and the 
taste of peat was probably not dissimilar; he did not think the creatures were intro- 
duced with the peat, but they might be attracted to it, especially in the absence or 
scarcity of their natural pabulum. Frogs, toads, or hedgehogs would eat up the wood- 
lice; but the best way of extirpating them was to pour boiling water upon them, 
which might be readily done, as they were always found to congregate in the angles of 
a frame or other construction, or just within the frame between the sides thereof, and 
the soil or manure within. 

Mr. J. J. Weir did not find that frogs, toads, or birds kept down the wood.-lice ; 
he had tried numbers of frogs and toads, but they were ineffectual. 

Mr. Stainton directed attention to-a paper by Mr. B. D. Walsh “ On the Insects 
Coleopterous, Hymenopterous, and Dipterous, inhabiting the galls of certain species of 
Willows,” published in the proceedings of the Entomological Society of Philadelphia 
for 1864. In this paper the author proposed to name and describe the galls found on 
willows at Rock Island, Illinois, the insects which produce them, and also other insects 
which habitually breed in the galls formed by true gall-makers, and which, as they 
feed on the substance of the gall itself and only occasionally or incidentally destroy 
the gall-making insect, may be appropriately considered as “‘ Inquilines” or Guest- 
flies. Mr. Walsh enumerates five species of willow, Salix discolor, Muhl., which 
yields three distinct galls; S. cordata, MuAl., which yields six galls; S. longifolia, 
Muhl., which yields three; S. nigra, Marshal/, which yields two galls, and S. humilis, 
Marshall, which yields no less than ten distinct galls ; some of these galls, however, 
occur on more than one species of willow. Besides the true galls, a Culeopterous 
pseudo-gall was found on Salix longifolia: Of twenty-one undoubtedly distinct galls, 
twelve are made by Diptera (Cecidomyide) and six by Hymenoptera (Tenthredinide), 
In addition to a great number of insects which occasionally inhabit these galls, there 
are, of true inquilines, which seem to inhabit them exclusively, but without confining 


themselves to one particular species of gall, seven Cecidomyidous species, two Tenthre- — 


dinidous species, and at least one, and probably four or five Coleoptera, besides seven 
species of Micro-Lepidoptera. The author points out the danger of mistaking inqui- 
lines fur the true makers of the gall, and gives numerous instances in which saw-flies 
are inquilinous in the galls of gall-gnats, and gall-gnats inquilinous in the galls of 
saw-flies. The same gall is often inhabited by several different species of inquilines, 
and many species of guests habitually live in the galls of several different species of 
hosts. Occasionally one and the same species is sometimes inquilinous in the galls of 
Other insects, and sometimes attacks natural substances in no wise connected with 
galls. * Nothing gives us a better idea of the prodigious exuberance of insect life 
and of the manner in which one insect is often dependent upon another for its very 
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existence, than to count up the species which haunt, eiter habitually or occasionally, 

one of these willow galls, and live either upon the substance of the gall itself or a. on 
the bodies of other insects that live upon the substinee of the gall. Ta the sitnule 
pall, Salicis brassicoides, n. sp., there dwells the Cecidomyia, which is the maker of the 
gall—four inquilinous inqguilinous saw-flys—five distinet species of 
Micro-Lepidoptera, some feeding on the external leaves of the gall, 
ing into the heart of the cabbage, but scarcely ever penetrating into the central cell so 
as to destroy the larva that provides them with food and lodging—two or three 
Coleoptera—a Psocus (Pseudo. Neuroptera)—a Heteropterous insect found abundantly 
in several other willow-galls—an Aphis, which is also found on the leaves of the willow, 

but particularly affects this gall—and, preying on the Aphides, the larva of a Clirysopa 
(Neuroptera) and the larva of a Syrphide (Dipters)—besides four or five species of 
Chalcidide, one Braconide Tchneumon, and one Tachinide, which prey upon the 
Cecidomyia and the Micro-Lepideptera ; making altogether about two dozen distinet 
species, and representing every one of the eight orders, if with Siebol lt, Erichsen, and 
I] izen, we refer Pseudo-Neuroptera to Orthoptera.” 

Referring to the alleged discovery of Wagner that the larve of Cecidomyia breed 
young ones,—that at second generation of larvee is developed within the bodies of the 
first, —the author expresses his firm belief that the young larvie which crept out of the 
bodies of Cecidomyita larve were nothing but larvae of Chalcidida or Proe clotrupid, 
several species of which he knew from experience to breed inside the bodies of larre 
of willow Cecidomyia. As to Wagner’s statement that the same newly-born larvx 
went through the same process a second time, he believes to be a pure and simple 
delusion. 

Mr. F. Smith was now in possession of numerous rose-galls, from which had 
hatched several specimens of Nematus; these, however, were not the makers of the 
gall, but were either “inquilines’ or they might have been in or on some other part of 
the wood ; the real. inhabitants of the galls were nuw in the pupa state. 


and burrow. 


Papers read. 

Mr. Bates read a paper “On New Species of Agra from the collection of Mr. W. 
W. Saunders,” and described four new species: A valentina, from Venezuela; 
A. dominula and A. Saundersii, from Peru ; and A. oecipitalis, fiom Brazil. 

Mr. F. Smith read “ Descriptions of some Species of Hymenopterous Insects 
belonging to the Families Thynnidw, Masaridw, and Apidw.” Most of the insects 
were brought from Western Australia by Mr. F. Du Boulay. The new Thvnnide 
comprised Thynnus ventralis, ASlurus agilis, Rhagigaster simillimus and R. flavi- 
frons. 
and P. vespiformis. But the most remarkable insect was a leaf-cutting bee with 
antenn like a butterfly, for which a new genus was proposed, and it was described 
as Thaumatosoma Duboulaii. 

The Rev. Hamlet Clark read “ Descriptions of new Phytophaga from Westera 
Australia.” Five species of Paropsis, two of Australica,a Chaleomela, a Chalcolampm, 


Of Masaridaw there were three new species of Paragia, P. calida, P. venusta, 


vith 


ed 


prea, 


and two species of Geloptera were described; most of them from Champion Bay, 0" 


and captured by Mr. F. Du Boulay.—J. W. D. 
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OR SALE.— Four Superior MAHOGANY INSECT CASES, 


size outside 24 inches by 18 inches; 3 inches deep. Price 15s. each. 
Apply to Mr. Stedman, Violet Cottage, Bridge Road, Battersea, S.W. 


— 


0 BE SOLD, clean and perfect copies, in good condition, of 

Siainton’s ‘ Natural History of the Tineina,’ viz., Vols. 3, 4, 5, 6 & 7, 10s. each; 

sso Tome 6, Lacordaire’s ‘Genera des Coléoptéres’ (clean and uncut), with one set of 
Address, “G. W.,” Mr. Cribb’s, Stationer, Westbourne Grove, W. 


IRDSNESTING; being a complete Description of the Nests and 
Eggs of Birds which breed in Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD 
\EWMAN, F.LS., F.Z.S. 

This work is written expressly for the use of out-of-doors naturalists and that better 
cass of schoollwys who take up Natural History as an instructive recreation. Under 
cach species will be found—1. The English name; 2. The Latin name; 3. The situation 
9 which the nest is to be found; 4. The materials of which the nest is built, together 
vith any particulars of its shape which will assist in determinving by what bird it is built ; 
». The number aud colour of the eggs, describing such variations as are occasionally 
net with. 

Price Is. 1d., post free. 


London: Edward Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, N.E. 


The Third Edition, price Eighteen Shillings, 
RITISH FERNS.—A History of British Ferns, with a Figure and 


Description of each Species, and full Instructions where to find, how to know, 
snd bow to preserve them. By EDWARD NEWMAN. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


YHE ENTOMOLOGIST for May, price Sixpence, contains— 


A Revision of the Genus Necrophorus, as far as regards the British Species, 
by Dr. Power. Descriptions of the Larva of Lobophora polycommata and Hybernia 
leucophwaria, by Eowanp Newman. Stylops neuropterous; in the Genus 
Cynips; Insects on the under side of Stones; and Entomologists abroad, from the 
President's Address to the Entomological Society. Larva of Caradrina cubicularis ; 
— of Ayrephila sulphuralis ; Economy of Laverna decorella; Hyphidrus variegatus 
Britain, &c., from the * Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine. Rhagonychus translucidus 
ut Darenth, by Geonce Stocxtey. Alterations in Nomenclature; Notes on the Genus 
Telmatophilus, with Description of a new British Species; and Notes on some Species 
of Coleoptera new to Britain, by G. R. Crorcu. Death of William Sharp MacLeay. 
Report of the Meeting of the Entomological Society. A Supplement to the Synonymic 
List of British Lepiduptera, by Henry Doustepay. 


Juhn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


VPELEMENT to DOUBLEDAY’S SYNONYMIC LIST of 

BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. — Mr. DousBLepay has prepared a complete 
Supplement to his ‘ Synonymic List,’ bringing up this catalogue of indigenous Butterflies 
ind Moths to the present time. It is stitched up with No. 14 of ‘Tue Enromocoaisy’ 
‘pMice sixpenee), and also with the copies of the ‘ Synonymic List’ (price two shillings) 
that are yet unsold, but will not be published separately. 


Van Voorst, |, Paternoster Row. 


CONTENTS. 


Binos.—Notes on the Common Minah of India, Major Norgate, 9585, Ornithological 
Notes from Shetland, Henry L. Saxby, M.D., 9587. Ornithological Notes froy 
Beverley, East Yorkshire, W. W. Boulton, 9591. Ornithological Notes from, 
Manchester, Charles W. Devis, 9596. Ornithological Notes from Lincolnshire. 
John Cordeaux, 9598. Ornithological Notes from West Sussex, W. Jeffery, jun, 
9600. Ornithological Notes from the Isle of Wight, Captain Hadfield, goo. 
Ornithological Notes from the County Dublin, Harry Blake-Knox, 9610. Th, 
Golden Oriole; Occurrence of the Golden Oriole at the Scilly Isles; Female 
Golden Oriole at Scilly; Occurrence of the Hoopve and Golden Oriole at Scilly. 
Occurrence of the Squacco Heron near Carhayes Castle, Cornwall, Edward Hear 
Rodd, 9616, 9617. Arrival of Hirundine Immigrants at Blackheath, Matthey 
Hutchinson, 9617. Arrival of Vernal Immigrants at Birmingham, C. B. Hodgson 
9617. Arrival of Vernal Immigrants at Worthing, J. H. Gurney, 9617. Two 
Young Cuckoos and an Egg in a Meadow Pipit's Nest, 7. &. Gunn, 9618. Eared 
Grebe near Barnstaple; Carnivorous Propensity of the Great Blackbacked Gull, 
Gervase F’. Mathew, 9619. 

Proceepines or Secieties.—Entomological Society, 9619. 


: Deatu or Mr. WaTtErRtToN.— The Times’ of this morning (May 29 
records the death of Charles Waterton, of Walton Hall, at the ripe age 
of eighty-three. Up to Friday, the 26th, Mr. Waterton enjoyed vigorous 
health, such as rarely falls to the lot of an octogenarian ; but on that day 
he fell from the rustic bridge which spans the stream flowing into his 
favourite lake, and received such injuries that although medical assistance 
was promptly obtained, he expired at midnight. To write anything in 
praise of such a naturalist would be mere impertinence on my part: his 
name will be embalmed in the memory of every reader of the ‘ Zoologist. 
—EpwarD NEwMAN. 


YO ENTOMOLOGISTS. —I have good copies of the following 
RARE BOOKS for SALE: — 


Haworth’s ‘ British Lepidoptera’ ......ccccccccscssesseee £2 28. Od. 


Stainton’s ‘ Insecta Britannica’—Tineina............6+. 1 7s. 6d. 
Newman's ‘ Entomologist, Vol. I. (1840—42) 18s. Od. 
Newman’s ‘ Phytologist, handsome half calf............ 3 Os. Od. 


London: Ek. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, N.E. 


In preparation, in One Vol., post 8vo., 


oe BIRDS OF MIDDLESEX: a Contribution to the Natural 
History of the County. By J. EDMUND HARTING, F.ZS. 


Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This day, 8vo, sewed., price Is., 


LETTER to the TRUSTEES of the BRITISH MUSEUM 
on the Condition of the National COLLECTION of INVERTEBRATA. 
By PHILOCOSMOS. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


London: Epwarp Newman, Printer, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, N.B. 
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